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( YHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publish of The Comp 
/ will be pleased to sen to any one requesting it a Catalog 
of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 











Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or U: y 
in New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








: : : 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law. Elective courses in Languages, 
Sciences,History,etc. Military Drill. Expenses 
moderate. George Emory Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 








We Want Young Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. 
With diligence our students graduate in a year’s 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than wecan supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to 
$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 








WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Waltham, Mass. 





Send name and address 
for free trial bottle of 








FREE. 
(. KING OF PAIN™ 





LINIMENT 


For rheumatic pains, stiffness of the limbs, joints or 
muscles. Minard’s Liniment Mfg. Co. ,South Framingham, Mass. 








laundry, lawn hose, 
garden, stock. and dust. 
Country Homes. 
Pressure sufficient to throw water over your 
house. Supplies hot water tank connected 
kitehen range, providing hot water for bath, 
kitehen, laundry. Cool, palatable drinking water 
at all times. Outfit for ordinary family as low 
as $43.00. Larger outfits for hotels and villages. 
Send posta! for our Book C and learn what home 
lucury you can secure for a moderate investment. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
95 Haverhill St., Boston. 























Precaution 


should be taken in the early atogee 
of a Cold in the Head, Headache, Hay- 
Fever, Catarrh and Neuralgia. 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler, 


if used right off, will bring speed: 
relief. Nothing so soothing for hea 
and throat troubles as mentholated 
air. Yousimply inhale it. That’sall. 
Five times as much menthol as or- 
dinary inhalers. In glass tube, 
outside ease of nickel. a 
carried and may be 

any where. 


25 cts. at Druggists or Post-paid. 
See that it’s Smith’s. 


SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 


CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 
Distributing Agts., Boston,Mass. 




















KEEN KUTTER 
Pocket Knives are 
meant to work with. You can whittle and 
cut with them for all you’re worth, that’s 
what they are made for. This, as you 
know, is not true of many knives. 





KUTTER 


Pocket Knives 


are made of hand-hammered cutlery 
steel, hardened and tempered so 
thoroughly it will stay sharp and 
ordinary cutting won’t bend or 
nick the edge. You can always tell 
a KEEN KUTTER knife by 

the KEEN KUTTER trade 
mark stamped on the big blade. 
Priced from 25¢. to $3.50 each. 
Money back if you want it. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A, 








| Western cities in the past few years. Its 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 

HE task of digging the Cape Cod Canal is 

much less difficult than that of digging the 
| Panama Canal, and is attracting far less atten- 
tion in the world at large; but it is nevertheless 
la work of no small proportions, and is the 
realization of a dream almost three centuries 
old. When the Pilgrims came there was a 
well-worn path across the Cape, where the 
Indians had portaged their canoes in order to 
escape the angry seas on the outer rim of the | 
| coast, and the records of the colony show that 
|the project of a canal along the line of the | 
portage was discussed with much animation. | 
As early as 1690 the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts discussed the matter, but the resolu- 
tions were filed away and no action taken. 
When Washington was in charge of military 
operations in Massachusetts, in the early days | 
of the Revolution, he was so impressed with | 
the need of a canal that a survey was made 
by officers under his orders. 

The plan was brought forward from time 
to time during the following eentury, and sev- 
eral times the work of excavation was actually 
begun, only to be given up through engineering 
or financial difficulties. But now the work is 
under way- in earnest, and the completion of 
the canal is promised by the middle of 1912— 
unless the depth is made thirty feet at low 
water, instead of twenty-five, in which case 
a year longer will be required. 

It is not a government undertaking, but the 
work is being done by a private company, under 
a Massachusetts charter. The head of the com- | 
pany is August Belmont of New York, the | 
capitalist who built one of the New York sub- | 
ways, and the engineering operations are in | 
charge of William Barclay Parsons, who de- | 
signed the subway system. The company is | 
investing twelve million dollars in the enter- | 
prise, and it is estimated that twenty-five million | 
tons of freight will pass through the canal 
yearly. Over thirty thousand steamers and 
sailing vessels now round Cape Cod each year, 
and the record of maritime disasters at that 
exposed point is long and grim. 

The canal will be-eight miles long, extending 
from Buzzards Bay on the south to Sandwich 
on Barnstable Bay on the north, twenty-five 
or thirty feet deep at low water, and from two 
hundred to three hundred feet wide. The work 
of digging began last June, and Mr. Belmont 
has preserved in a jar the first bit of earth 
scooped out. A giant excavator, which weighs 
one hundred and twenty tons, and which has 
a great arm one hundred feet long, is doing 
most of the work until the water - level is 
reached, and then powerful dredges do the rest. 
The digging itself is not the greatest problem, 
for the land is flat and the soil is sand and 
gravel, and there are few cuts and little blasting. 
But the building of an immense stone break- 
water in Massachusetts Bay, three thousand 
feet long, is one of the most difficult and ex- 
pensive parts of the undertaking. It was 
necessary to suspend work on the breakwater 
during the stormy months of winter. It is 
thought probable that the government will later 
build a harbor of refuge at this point by con- 
structing other breakwaters. 

& 

ASSACHUSETTS cities are now having 

an epidemic of charter revision. The rad- 
ical changes in the Boston charter, which were 
adopted after much agitation, have attracted 
wide attention, and their working under the 
new administration will be watched far beyond 
the borders of the commonwealth. Haverhill 
is trying a form of the commission plan of gov- 
ernment, which has been widely adopted by 











municipal council consists of the mayor and 
four aldermen. ‘Taunton began the present 
year under a new form of government, consist- 
ing of a mayor and a single council of nine 
members. Gloucester’s new charter has been 
in operation a year, and is thus far satisfactory. 
Lawrence, Lynn and Pittsfield are other Massa- 
ehusetts cities where there is earnest talk of 
charter revision, and the mayors of the two 
cities last named have made recommendations 
which are now being considered. 
& 

TT? New England cities are among the first 

five in the country which show the greatest 
increase of building in 1909 over 1908, as indi- 
cated by the expenditures for new buildings in 
the two years. They are Manchester, which 
ranks second in the list, and Worcester, which 
ranks fifth. In Manchester the gain was two 
hundred and seven per cent., largely as the 
result of extensive additions to the great cotton- 
mills of that city. Worcester’s gain was 
seventy-nine per cent. The largest gain in the 
country was made by the young municipality 
of Oklahoma City, which expended less than 
two million dollars for new buildings in 1908, 
and almost six millions in 1909. The cities 
ranking between Manchestér and Worcester 
were Newark and Rochester. The total for all 
cities of over fifty thousand inhabitants shows 
an increase of forty-two per cent., as compared 
with the building figures for 1998—an eloquent 
proof of the present growth and prosperity of 





the country’s large centers. 









T just seems as though time had 

turned back a hundred years, that 
flood-swept hills were woods again, and 
shrubs, vines and flowers grew 
and bloomed in Nature’s 

own revelous 
fashion. 







You seem to be at some camp in the 
woods, you feast your eyes on the view, 
you drink in Nature's fragrant odors. 
You look out across the waters in im- 
agination, and see Samoset coming 
toward you in his canoe. 

Do you think the picture overdrawn? 
Try a box of Samosets, put this descrip- 
tion to the test, and see. 

SAMOSET CHOCOLATES CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





























FOR 
BOYS AND 
LITTLE FELLOWS 


is the toughest shoe for 
school and play you can 
possibly buy. Two Full 
Soles, Box Calf Tops, 
and will outwear two 
or three sets of new 
soles. 


If your dealer doesn’t 
sell them send your 
size with the price 
and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


stoisx, $1.50 
1 25x, $2.00 
Express Prepaid. 

Boys’ Book Free. 


Tells how to do tricks, make sleds, etc. Send 
name of your shoe dealer and get one FREE. 


ARTHUR F. DODGE, siorusutn, 
Beverly, Mass. 





























reinforcement is used. 


becaus: 


If you had a pair of rubber boots made to order, you couldn't 
have them made any better than 


The Century 


(Gold Cross Brand) 


No matter how carefully they were made, you wouldn’t secure a better wear- 
ing boot. CENTURY Boots are made of fine rubber—the best rubber produced 
in the world. The vamp is made extra strong by forcing, under powerful 
hydraulic pressure, rubber into the best quality of canvas duck. To prevent 
cracking at the ankle (like ordinary boots) an extra pure gum, no-crack ankle 


Boot 


Century Soles are made of the toughest compound known. This sole is so 
compounded and vulcanized that it will rebound when it strikes a hard sub- 
stance rather than chip off, as the soles of an ordinary boot would do. 


Century Boots Are Cheapest 


it in material, best in workmanship, and 
best for wear. Look forthe name Century and Gold Cross 
on the boot. When you want any high-grade satisfac- 
tory rubber boot or shoe, ask for the Gold Cross line. 
It insures you quality and service. 

If you can’t secure CENTURY Boots from your 
dealer, write us and send his mame, we 





will see you are supplied. 
The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. — 
New York Chicago Boston ; cok tor the Gold Gross 
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If the name is on the bag the 
quality is in the flour 


BSTER 












OUR GUARANTEE. 





If you are not 








vinced that Daniel Webster Flour has produced 
the best bread you ever baked after you have 
used an entire sack of it, return the empty sack 
to the dealer, leave your name with him, and the 
purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 


thoroughly con- 














Your Grocer—he will do the rest 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 
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CW es ee 


of the steps leading down 
from the employment 
office was much worn. Hugh 
Bannard’s eyes had dropped 
thoughtfully upon it as he came 
out of the door at the top of the 


To hand-rail at the side 


street steps and paused to decide 
what to try next. Hundreds of 


hands, thousands, yes, tens of thousands 
of hands, must have touched that iron 
rail, going up or down. 

Thousands of other job-hunters, just 
like himself, the young fellow thought, 
with that heavy feeling under his ribs 
which people call sinking of the heart 
—thousands of others had come here 
and gone away again, all looking for the 
chance to earn a living, most of them 
departing disappointed, as he was de- 
parting. The clerk inside had told him 
coldly that they could not place a quar- 
ter part of their applicants, an unusually 
frank statement. So it was a sort of 
Bridge of Sighs, this little stairway with 
the iron hand-rail, with the last deposi- 
tory for a fellow’s vain hopes at the 
top end of it. 

He looked out at the passing crowd. 
It was made up of men mostly, young 
and old men, passing, passing, passing 
below him. They were all business and 
professional men. They had work, every 
one of them, from that big, fine-looking 
fellow with the silk hat just alighting 
from the motor by the curb, who evi- 
dently was a person of consequence in 
the bank across the way, to the little 
chap with the flashy tie and the green 
fedora who was just coming out of the 
haberdasher’s next door, on his gleeful 
way to the lunch-counter. 

It was the twelfth day since he had 
first stepped into the Chicago streets, and 
they had been the most miserable twelve 
days of his life. It would have been 
bad enough to be homesick for the quiet 
Michigan home if he had been behind 
somebody’s counter or at somebody’s 
office desk, where he could earn his way. 
It was ‘‘tough,’’ as he whispered under 
his breath, to be homesick ‘‘on nothing 
a week.’’ 

It was the luncheon hour—at least, it 
seemed to be for most of these men. He 
had been trying not to think about food 
for himself. Indeed, it had become a 
serious question with him whether he 
could afford such a luxury at all to-day. 
He fingered one last small bill in his 
pocket, and remembered that his room 
rent would be due again on Monday— 
room rent for another week, in advance. 
This was Friday. ‘‘If the folks at home 
knew,’’ he thought, ‘‘wouldn’t I be fed 
up this noon !’’ 

Somebody had come out of the door 
behind him and was standing at his 
side. Something in the quiet pause of the 
other made Hugh look up quickly. He looked 
into a pair of pleasant, friendly gray eyes that 
were regarding him with interest through the 
glasses that covered them. 

“Well, did you get a job?”’ 

The man was not young. He was tall and 
rather slender, erect, but with the look of years 
upon him. His hair was white. He was 
smooth-shaven except for a gray mustache and 
a small goatee, which somehow at once sug- 
gested the old soldier to the boy. 

‘Oh, no, I didn’t,’’ Hugh said, lightly. 

“Neither did I,’’ said the man. 

“‘Are you looking, too?’? Hugh asked. 

His eyes went over the other again invol- 
untarily. There was something fine about the 
man. His face and his hands, as Hugh saw 
them now, had the peculiar silvered look that 
old people’s faces and hands show sometimes, 
as if the skin were turning a satin-gray, too, 
like the hair. . He was so straight, so quiet, so 
self-contained, and yet the corners of his eyes 
were wrinkling with a smile that opened his 
lips also in a frank sort of comradeship. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘I’ve been looking 
quite a while. Nobody seems to want an old 
man,’? 

He laughed a little, and Hugh was forgetful 
for an instant of his own troubles. 

‘*They don’t seem to want boys, either,’’ he 
said, slowly. ‘‘I’ve been standing here watch- 
ing all these men go by, and wondering why 
they all have jobs. They’re like you and me, 
aren’t they ?”? 

“Many of them are like you,’’ said the old 
man. ‘*Not many like me.’’ 

Hugh felt a little choke coming into his 
throat. ‘*A good many of them must know of 


other jobs that would do for both of us,’’ he | 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


















seeks GALLAGHER, 





IT WAS NOT EASY TO FACE THAT STREET FULL OF CURIOUS EYES. 


went on, hastily. 
know that we need jobs—let ’em all know. [| 
feel like shouting it out at them now, from the | 
steps here, and waving my arms and telling 
them that I can work, too—that we can 
work.”’ 

The older man was first to move. ‘‘Well,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I must be going on. We’ll finda 
job all right. Keep a stiff upper lip.’”’ Sud- 
denly he held out his hand. ‘‘Here’s luck,’’ 
he said, the genial smile coming out again clear. 

‘*Here’s luck to you,’’ said Hugh, seizing the 
extended hand with boyish heartiness. 

A moment later they had separated in the 
crowd, Hugh walking slowly toward the corner 
of the street, the other taking the opposite 
direction. The boy could still feel the touch 
of the man’s hand on his. Such courage! If 
he had only been in a position to help! But 
the old man’s brave words and the grasp of his 
hand had helped the boy. 

Still, things were serious with him. He had 
exhausted all he knew of the ways to get work. 
And nobody wanted him. Why was it? He 
was not wholly without business experience. 
He had worked in stores, had reported for the 
newspaper, had handled a magazine agency at 
home. He had been considered an enterprising, 
capable young fellow in the village where his 
people lived. 

When he had started off to look for work in 


Chicago, his friends had been ready to proph- | 


esy success for him. And he was failing,— 


yes, that was the only word for it,—failing as | 


he had not believed anybody could fail who 
was in earnest. 

‘*Tt?s here!’? he whispered to himself, as he 
plodded along with the crowd. ‘‘It’s here— 
work—on all sides. I know there are jobs 
waiting for me. 





‘If we could only let them | 








a fellow who can do good work. 
I ought to have courage if that old boy can 
keep it.’” 

He looked about him with troubled eyes. If 
these men only knew! The wish that he could 
let them all know, every one, came back sud- 
denly as he recalled his half-jesting words of a 
few moments before. 

A stalwart figure in curiously colored garb 
passed him—a man in a purple coat. On the 
back of it, across the shoulders, were yellow 
letters : 

Go to Boyne’s Dental Parlors. 
Teeth Filled Without Pain. 

Hugh stared after the fellow. To his unac- 
customed eyes the grotesque thing stood out 
from all its surroundings. And so strikingly 


did it fit into his thoughts that an idea leaped | able. 


into his mind on the instant. 
**T could do that!’’ he said, aloud. 


I know, and | men and boys were waiting; 
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through. He pinned his sign- 
board upon his breast and 
walked out into the sunlight, 
feeling that he was striking a 
last, forlorn blow. 

It was not easy to face that 
street full of curious eyes, he 
found quickly ; but he took his 
stand and looked into the 
of the men who turned to stare at him. 


faces 


Almost at once there was a laugh, then 
another. 
Then the young fellow who had 


laughed first looked at Hugh’s serious, 
flushed face, and grew sober. And that 
single recognition of his earnestness gave 
the boy courage again. He stood his 
ground and waited. 

More and more the passing people 
looked athim. The big motor-car which 
he had noticed before was still at the 
curb, and he of the silk hat had come 
out to reénter it and had spied the card- 
board sign. He was looking. 

A woman passed and gazed wonder- 
ingly at the young fellow. She smiled 
as she went on. Two boys jeered and 
stopped to watch. 

Then suddenly Hugh found himself 
looking up at the big motor-car again 
and realizing that the man in it was 
beckoning to him. The other’s face 
was serious, too, and the boy obeyed 
the gesture. ’ 

The man’s eyes were dark and keen. 
They looked straight into Hugh’s as 
the boy stood beside the car, and he 
seemed to forget that the cardboard sign 
was ludicrous. Hugh’s heart beat hard. 
It could hardly be that success had come 
so quickly. But the big man was not 
slow to speak. 

“Tf you want a job as bad as that,’’ 
he said, tersely but kindly, ‘‘come to 
my office in the bank to-morrow morn- 


ing at nine.’’ He paused, and then 
smiled. ‘‘Ask for Mr. Freyne,’’ he 
added, ‘‘and send in that sign as your 
card.’’ 

Hugh tried to thank him, but a 


chauffeur had cranked the engine and 
was climbing into the car as the other 
finished, and the banker turned to him 
with a direction. 

A moment later the car had disap- 
peared and the boy stood alone on the 
curb, taking the card from his breast 
and whispering excitedly over to himself 
the name of his new acquaintance, while 
he folded the bristol-board carefully. 

“I wish I knew where my old soldier 
is now,’’ he thought, as he walked home 
to the hired room. ‘‘Perhaps he’d try 
my scheme, too.’’ 

But a surprise awaited Hugh the 
next morning, when he arrived at the 
bank. He was ushered into a dimly 
lighted waiting-room, where a score of 
and that their 
errand was similar to his was quickly evident 
from conversation overheard. Somewhat taken 
aback, he still told the story of his appointment 
with Mr. Freyne to the young man who had 
shown him in, and offered the folded card- 
board as his credentials. He was reassured 
when the other seemed promptly to understand. 

“Oh, you’re the one, are you?’’ he asked. 
**Just wait a minute.’’ 

The young man disappeared through a glass 
door, and Hugh’s spirits rose joyously. He 
looked round at the others with a natural sense 
of advantage fairly won over them by his little 
scheme of the day before. He did not know 


|certainly that they were after the place that 


would be offered to him, but it seemed prob- 
They were seeking work. He felt a 
little twinge of regret at the thought that what 
was his good fortune might be their loss. And 


A man who heard him turned to look curi- then all at once he found himself looking at a 


ously at him, but Hugh did not heed him. All 


the work and disappointment of the two weeks | 
past, with the desperation that had risen at last | who stood, 


tall figure near the door, a figure of an old man 
with white hair and grizzled military goatee, 
hat in hand, waiting with the 


from dreaded failure, served to make his reso- | rest. 


lution swift. 

**T can do it, and I will!’’ he muttered. 
let ’em know about me.’’ 

He looked quickly about. A stationer’s store | 
was across the street. He crossed to it quickly. 
Inside, he bought a sheet of bristol-board two | 
feet square and borrowed a marking-brush. 

In five minutes, working feverishly, he had | 
made a sign of his own, and its announcement 
was clear: | 

I WANT A JOB. 

The clerk who had lent him the brush watched 
him with amusement. But Hugh, although 
conscious now that his face had reddened under 


There’s always a chance for | observation, was of the mettle to put his idea | 





“T’ll|as he had thought of him. 
| Hugh, or else had failed to recognize him. 


| man who had taken his odd card to Mr. 


It was his friend of yesterday—his old soldier, 
He had not seen 
But 
the light from a hall window shone in strongly 


}enough to bring out plainly his fine, patient, 


brave old face. And Hugh stood and stared at 


| it with a sudden loss of his satisfaction of a 


moment before. 
place, too? 

The door at his side opened, and the young 
Freyne 
was beckoning him inside. With his mind full 
of confused speculations, he stepped into the 
presence of the banker. 

The man laid down his papers as Hugh 


Was his old soldier after this 





So epee aap 


walked toward him. ‘‘Tell me about your- 
self,’’ he said, briefly, without introduction. 

The boy, conscious that brief response would 
please him, did so in few words. When he 
finished his short narrative, the dark-eyed man 
seemed satisfied. 

‘All right,’’ he said. ‘The young man who 
1 has sense enough to use such an idea as you 
did yesterday will use his brains wherever he 
is. You’ll do.’”’ 

The banker paused an instant, and then went 
on: 

“The only place we have open now is an 
usher’s job in the banking-room. It pays 
twelve dollars a week, and will lead to better. 
We advertised yesterday for a man, but I saw 
your card and made up my mind you deserved 
a chance. Go into the next room and tell Mr. 
Chase I’ve hired you and that he may dismiss 
the others.’’ 

The fine dark eyes went back to the letters 
on the banker’s desk. But Hugh still could 
not rejoice in his fortune. 
had made the situation clear to him, and as 
that gentleman ended, the face of the gray 
old man out there in the waiting-room—who 
was presently to be sent away disappointed 
gi —rose before him and blotted out other 
i things. 

The banker noted his pause and looked up. 
if “Well?’’ he said, a little sharply. And Hugh’s 
f mind was made up. 

i ‘Mr. Freyne,’’ he said, quickly, ‘‘you are 
{ very kind, and I appreciate your offering me 
q this place. But I have a—a friend — who 

needs it more than I do. It seems to be a 

place that requires no special training, and he 
can fill it. In fact, I’m quite sure he’ll be a 
| better man than I for it. Won’t you give it to 








Lanes 


<r 





a ena eee 


him?’’ 

The banker was surprised, but his eyes turned 
i suddenly curious as he looked at Hugh. ‘‘Well!’’ 
he said. And then he laughed. ‘‘Who is your 

friend? What’s his name?’’ 
: The boy started to answer the first question 
eagerly, but he stopped short at the second. 
) His name? He did not know it, of course. 





The banker’s words | 


And—what would the banker think? He hesi- 
tated. And then suddenly realizing that he 
was spoiling it all by sheer stupidity, he burst 
out abruptly with the uncolored truth. 

‘*T don’t know his name,’’ he said. ‘‘I never 
saw him till yesterday. But he needs this 
job.”? And then, his brain firing with his 
feeling, he told the story in swift words that 
his genuine emotion made vivid, even to the 
description of the old man’s appearance and 
bearing. 

The banker heard him through in silent 
attention. 

‘*And you want to give up your job toa 
stranger, do you?’”’ he asked., ‘‘You admit 
you know nothing of the man, and yet you 
want me to hire him. Who vouched for him 
to you?’’ 

‘*Tf you will see him, you’ll know he doesn’t. 
need anybody to vouch for him!’’ exclaimed 
Hugh. ‘‘I know he’s honest. I know —’”’ 

But Mr. Freyne touched a button on his desk. 
To the clerk who responded, he said, ‘‘ Ask the 
| old gentleman with the goatee, in the waiting- 
room, to come in here.’’? Then he turned again 
|to Hugh. ‘‘I’ll take him on your recommen- 
| dation, Mr. Bannard,’”’ he said, using Hugh’s 
name for the first time. But Hugh was 
embarrassed now. ‘‘Please don’t let him see 
me,’’ he said, hastily. ‘‘He might understand. 





| Vl go.’? 
He turned toward the door. But the banker 
spoke promptly and decidedly. ‘‘No,’’ he said, 


‘tvou stay here. Wait in Mr. Chase’s room, 
if you like, but I’ve hired you, if you remem- 
ber. And I’m not inclined to think your ways 
merit discharge—yet. ‘There’s room for more 
of your kind in this bank.’’ 

Hugh turned to look at him, and saw that 
the other was on his feet and that his eyes were 
alight. But just then the waiting-room door 
opened again, and the boy was forced to make 
his exit quickly. In the backward glance, 
however, as he stepped into the cashier’s pri- 
vate room, he caught a glimpse of the gray old 
face of his friend, and saw that the smile was 
now a cheerful one. 




















By 
N THE station platform was a cheerful 
rabble of boys and girls as the half past 
four east-bound train made its ten- 
minute stop at Chelten. The Old High School 
had turned out in full force, even to the grad- 
uating class of the previous June, Rosalie’s 
class, and the whole rout was chattering and 
cheering vociferously. Rosalie’s numerous and 
doting family connections were adding to the 
hubbub with hugs and anxious last directions. 
} In the midst of the crowd little Rosalie Price 
stood, all dimples and smiles, wearing a smart 
new suit and a plumed hat, beneath which 
her black hair was a mass of puffs and curls. 
Very pretty and very popular was Rosalie, 
and in all the confusion quite alert enough to 
note that even Mr. Ames himself was present, 
the affable, urbane principal of the Old High, 
lifting his hat from his sleek dark head to wave 
it at the ‘‘’ Rah, ’rah, ’rah for Rosalie!’’—the 
cheer that Harold Fay was leading. 

Harold was distinguished from the rest of 
the crowd by his tall figure and handsome face. 
He had been out of the high school for a year, 
and was more of a grown-up than the rest. 
Indeed, his quick-glancing yet evasive eyes, 
and his witty sallies producing instant applause, 
were by no means those of a mere boy. 

Over in her corner by the waiting-room door 
Lucia Fay was standing. Lucia possessed a 
large patience, and she knew Rosalie would 
come over to her to say good-by. The two 
girls had been chums since babyhood; Rosalie 
would surely come—but—Lucia was quite used 
to standing a little apart from the other young 
people. It had always been that way when 
she was in the high school, and afterward, 
‘when her year at college had widened the sepa- 
ration. In June Lucia had announced that she 

* was not going to continue her college course. 
, From that time on the Old High had regarded 
her a little askance. She stood waiting now, a 
| tall, straight figure, a brown ‘‘tam’’ stuck on 
| her reddish hair and her hands in the pockets of 
her old ulster; Lucia never could remember to 
care much about clothes. Her near - sighted 
| eyes looked through her glasses over toward 
| 








Rosalie, and if her face had not been so softened 
by love, its serious keenness would have been 
noticeable. 

In the midst of the good-bys Rosalie re- 
membered. She came flying over to Lucia, 
and caught both her hands. Lucia was one 
who could forgive the little air of patronage, 
for Rosalie was very sorry for her, since every 


college. 

‘*Good-by, old Lu!’’ said Rosalie. 

Lucia hugged her hard. ‘‘Good-by,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and good luck!’’ She hesitated a little. 
‘*I do wish you might have taken some of the 
exams in June. It’s pretty hard having them 
all to take at the last moment like this.’’ 

“Oh, I’m not worrying about the exams,’’ 





“Win ifred Airklan 





ad 
Rosalie .reassured her. ‘‘Mr. Ames says I 
needn’t worry a mite.’’ 

Lucia was silenced. Then her breath came 
quick as she whispered, ‘‘You’re going to my 
college, dear, my college!’’ 

Rosalie’s face dimmed with sympathy for 
the tears in Lucia’s eyes, but Lucia was calm 
again in an instant, as she went on: 

‘*T’ve written all the girls I knew best last 
year. Some of them will meet you at the 
station and take you to your boarding-house. 
They’ ll take good care of you. You’ll not feel 
strange at all.’’ 

‘*Thank you, Lucia!’? Rosalie knew she 
could have taken care of herself perfectly well; 
still, it was very kind of Lucia. 

But the conductor was calling ‘‘All aboard !’’ 
The crowd swept Rosalie up the car step. 
‘***Rah, ’rah, ’rah for Rosalie!’’ rang again, 
and with it, “Good-by, good-by, good-by!’’ 
and ‘‘Get all the honors for the Old High! 
All the honors for the Old High!’’ 

Lucia stood in the waiting-room doorway to 
see the last of Rosalie’s little plumed hat at 
the window. The crowd all had their backs to 
Lucia, until one of them wheeled about, and 
Harold, her tall twin, came swiftly to her, 
always, in the tide of his own popularity, sensi- 
tive to her isolation. He said nothing, but she 
felt him slip into her ulster pocket a box of 
candy, the counterpart of the one he had 
given Rosalie. It was his way of saying he 
knew how much Lucia wanted to go back to 
college. 

In her Pullman seat, piled high with flowers 
and boxes of sweets, Rosalie took off her 
wraps, patted her hair and adjusted her bangles. 
She had to do all this energetically, for there 
was an unexpected lump in her throat as she 
faced the two days of travel eastward. How 
she wished that Lucia were with her! 

‘‘And she might have been going back, too,’’ 
thought Rosalie. ‘‘I’m sure she might, even 
if I don’t know for certain. Of course she 


been her old foolishness, just the way she used 
to act at the Old High, never caring a thing 
for marks, but bound and determined to dig 
everything out for herself. Poor old Lucia— 
but she is a dear !’’ 

For the hundredth time Rosalie fell to rumi- 
nating on the strangeness of Lucia. Lucia had 
| been a year ahead of Rosalie in the high school, 
| and their two classes had regarded the two 
| girls as champions for the percentages in every 





just couldn’t tell the reason, but it must have | 








wanted good marks you simply had to pay a 
little attention to a teacher’s peculiarities. 

It was easy to guess what answers Mr. 
Ames wanted and what subjects he liked in an 
essay, but Lucia had an absurd idea that she 
ought to believe every word she wrote in a 
composition. Lucia actually looked up the ex- 
planations of Latin subjunctives herself in the 
grammar! Of course Lucia was too polite to 
obtrude her personal opinions upon an instruc- 
tor, but all the same, Rosalie was sure Mr. 
Ames guessed Lucia’s absurd independence, 
and resented it. Of course Lucia had sup- 
posed she could be just as independent at col- 
lege, and so there she was, after her freshman 
year—at home! Poor old Lucia! Then in 
quick contrast there sounded again in Rosalie’s 
ears that good-by shout, ‘‘Get all the honors 
for the Old High!’’ ‘ 

It was ten days later, a sunny afternoon 
of early October. The station -platform was 
deserted, for only one person was expecting 
some one, some one who had written, ‘‘Don’t 
tell any one. I can’t tell any one but you.’’ 

Lucia, seated in the buggy, could not leave 
old Royal, who still pretended to be afraid’ of 
the cars. From the arriving train a little figure 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


“OH, I'M NOT WORRYING ABOUT THE EXAMS.” 


came through the waiting-room, stood an instant 
in the door, then darted into the buggy. Lucia 
touched her whip, and the two were off and 
away, straight into the country. 

Rosalie’s face was on Lucia’s shoulder, the 
same shoulder on which she had sobbed when 
she had broken her dolls, so many years ago. 

‘*Lucia, I didn’t pass any of them, not one!’’ 

“They’re awfully hard sometimes.’’ 

**You passed them, Lucia!’’ 

**You’ll pass them next time, Rosalie.’’ 

Rosalie sprang back. ‘‘I’ll never go back 
there! Never! Thedisgrace! It’s bad enough 
to come back here, to have everybody know! 
I don’t know how I can stand it! But go back 
there! Never, never, never !’’ 

“Didn’t you want to go to college, Rosalie?’’ 

**Ves,?? 

‘Don’t you want to go more now you’ve 
seen it all?’’ 

“Yes. But I won’t!’’ 

Lucia, knowing Rosalie, was silent. After 
a minute Rosalie said, “The exams at college 
are so different from those at the Old High. 
I couldn’t guess what those college people 
wanted me to say. Those questions make you 
think so! Idon’t remember that I ever thought 
about examinations before, when they were 
once over. Does everything at college make 
you think, Lucia?’’ Then, before Lucia could 
answer, “Lucia, tell me something. Were we 


| a little conceited at the Old High ?’’ 


Lucia laughed. “I always did think that.’’ 

‘*T can never pass !’’ wailed Rosalie, abruptly. 

Lucia sought a more cheerful subject. ‘‘Did 
you meet the girls—my friends ?’’ 

‘*Ves,’? 

Lucia waited. “But didn’t you like them? 
What did you think of them?’’ 

‘‘T think they’re splendid,’’ said Rosalie, in 
a woebegone little voice. ‘‘But they scared me 


one guessed why Lucia was not going back to | monthly report and yearly average. Therivalry | to death. They’re so clever !’? 
had always been present to Rosalie’s sense and | 


‘*Surely they were good to you—Coralie and 


| to her family’s, but Lucia had never seemed | all of them?’’ 


conscious of it. Rosalie was honest enough to | 


‘*Yes, very good, that sort of sorry good 


know that when she came off with her ninety- | that shuts you up tight. But I didn’t mind,— 
| seven per cent. at graduation, as above Lucia’s | not that, their being sorry,—under the circum- 


ninety per cent. of the year before, her superi- | stances.’’ 


ority was due more to common sense than to 
scholarship, for Lucia would not see that if you 


Rosalie caught back a sob. 
‘*Then what did you mind, deary ?’’ 
“The way they talked to me about you, 
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those girls who’d known you only a year, as if 
I didn’t know you!”’ 

*‘Oh, that’s Coralie’s manner. 
mind. You do know me.’’ 

‘*No, that was just what I minded. I didn’t 
know you, for I thought —’’ 

Lucia turned with unexpected sharpness. 

‘*What did you think?’’ Then suddenly her 
face was flooded with love. ‘‘Yes, yes, you 
do know me, Rosalie, because I was the only 
person you wrote to that you were coming 
home. That shows you knew.’’ 

“*T hope it does,’? whispered Rosalie, ‘‘be- 
cause I never knew the other things; you never 
told any of us; you let us all think —’’ Her 
voice rang with excitement. ‘“Those girls told 
me what a wonderful record you made, how 
everybody in college knew about you, even 
though you were only a freshman, and how 
even seniors tried to know you because of the 
things you wrote for the Scrap Basket, and 
how the president himself wrote and begged 
you to come back! And at home everybody 
was thinking —’’ 

*‘What?’’ 

‘*That you had failed in your work !’’ 

**T don’t know who started that report,’’ said 
Lucia, ‘‘for I never said 
anything.’’ 

But Rosalie had turned 
suddenly white and cold. 
Her breath came in 


You mustn’t 


gasps. 

*O Lucia!’ She al- 
most sobbed the words. 

“What, dear ?”” 

“Lucia, do you sup- 
pose I spread that re- 
port 99? 

**You spread it, Rosa- 
lie 17? 

“T remember now that 
when we first heard you 
weren’t going back, my 
Aunt Belle was there, 
and I said quick, for you 
know that at the Old 
High I was always scold- 
ing you about it, ‘I 
believe it’s just Lucia’s 
same old foolishness ; she 
never would try to please 
the teachers.’ That 
would have been just 
enough to make Aunt 
Belle go and tell every- 
body you’d failed. O 
Lucia, if I was the one 
to make people think 
that!’’ 

‘**You thought so your- 
self, didn’t you, Rosa- 
lie?’’ Lucia’s voice was 
strange. 

**Yes,’’ whispered 
Rosalie, ‘‘but oh, I ought 
to have known !’’ 

“Yes, you ought to 
have known.” For a 
moment Lucia was 
silent; then she added, ‘‘But it is just as well 
to have people think as they do.’’ 

‘*Lucia, why did you give up college? None 
of those college girls knew.’’ 

‘*T’ve never told anybody the reason.’ 

**Lucia! Not even Harold ?’’ 

**Harold least of all.’’ 

‘‘Why, Lucia?’’ 

** Because he is the reason!’’? Then the 
pent-up worry of months poured forth. ‘‘When 
I came home in June, Rosalie, I found out 
what not even father and mother knew. They 
don’t know now, and Harold himself doesn’t 
know I know. Last year when I was away 
he got to know some very fast men over ‘at 
Myer City, and he was doing—things I had to 
stop, if I could, but not by talking to him; 
just by being here, at home, chums the way 
we always had been.’’ 

‘*While everybody thonght —’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t make any difference what people 
think !’’ 

‘Does Harold himself think —’’ 

‘Just what you thought, Rosalie, that I 
failed, and so he is sorry for me, and very 
good to me, and tries to be with me and take 
me about. Don’t you see’’—Lucia smiled her 
quick smile—‘‘that it’s a good thing he and 
other people think I failed ?’’ 

‘‘And that’s why you gave up college!’’ 
Rosalie was trying to realize it all. 

A rapt light showed in Lucia’s eyes. ‘‘It 
was at college that I learned to give up college !’’ 
Rosalie regarded her with wondering eyes. 

Lucia went on: ‘‘That’s something you’ll 
understand some day.’’ 

‘If I go back ?’’ 

“When you go back,’’ Lucia corrected her. 

They were quiet for a long time, while Royal 
jogged along the silent October roads. At last 
Rosalie burst forth : 

**You make me stand it, Lucia!’’ 

‘*T make you stand what ?’’ 

‘ ‘Having everybody know that I failed. I’ve 
got to stand it, seeing it’s true about me, for 
you’re standing it when it isn’t true, and when 
nobody knows the truth.’’ 

Lucia turned toward Rosalie, her gray eyes 
shining and soft back of her glasses. ‘‘ You 
know, Rosalie, but no one else must ever 











know.”’ Her big hand covered Rosalie’s little 
one in its strong grasp. 

*‘But, O Lucia, dear, can I ever make up for 
letting people think, for thinking myself, that 
you had failed? Is there anything in the 
world I can ever do to make up?’’ 

‘ "Yes id 

“Oh, what, Lucia?’’ 
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| face, with all its pleading, little-girl expression. | 1866. The two orbits were seen to be practi- 

| ‘You won’t make me promise this minute, | cally identical. Such a coincidence was not 

| will you, Lucia, that I’ll go back? You won’t | likely to be due to chance, and the subject 

| make me promise quite yet?’’ being followed up, other associations of comets 
It was always safe to give Rosalie a little | and meteoric swarms were discovered. 

time. Lucia laughed. ‘‘No, youneedn’tprom-| This led to comprehension of the relation- 

ise this minute.’’ | ship, which may be put thus: a meteor swarm 
Rosalie mused aloud, as if to herself, ‘‘And | is nothing more or less than a disintegrated 





SOS 99 SOs 
can have power to move even a pith-ball is a 
conception not easy to grasp. Yet there is no 
doubt of the fact, theoretically calculated years 
ago by Clerk Maxwell from his electromagnetic 
theory of light. For the gaseous particles 
| Proceed to be repelled by the sun at enormous 
| speed, each behaving exactly as it should by 
| mathematical analysis if such were the occa- 








“You can go back next fall and finish my I was mad at her when she said it, as if she | comet, or, reversely, a comet is an unscattered | sioning cause. Evidently the light-waves have 


course for me!’’ 

‘*But I can never, never pass !’’ 

**Yes, yes, you can! If—if—you thought 
you could ever let me try, perhaps—perhaps I 
could help you this winter—a little.’’ 

‘Would you, Lucia?’’ 

“‘Oh,*wouldn’t I, if you’d let me, Rosalie!’’ 

But Rosalie lifted to Lucia’s her dimpled 
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ITHIN the year into 
W which we are now ad- 

ventured the world is 
destined to hear much of a 
certain comet. It will not be so 
imposing as some of its sisters, 
yet the daily press is greatly 
concerned with its coming—and 
rightly, for it represents one of 
the most brilliant prophecies 
of man. Not wholly in itself, 
but as the embodiment of pre- 
diction lies the interest of the 
object to which so many eyes 
will soon be turned. 

Dr. Max Wolf of Heidelberg 
was the first to welcome the 
returning wanderer. It was caught on the 
night of September 11th, on a photographic 
plate; and through that medium alone it was 
for several weeks studied. For at its detec- 
tion it was the faintest of telescopic stars, 
distinguishable from the tiny star-points near it 
only by its slight shift of place from day to day. 
Then slowly it began to gather substance, show- 
ing as a round nebulous spot of light to the 
many glasses pointed at it. At length it will 
grow bright enough to be seen by the naked 
eye.* 

From that date its career will be carefully 


EDMUND 


watched and studied. Telescopes large and | 


small will be turned on it, cameras will be set 
to take its picture, and spectroscopes—instru- 
ments for sifting the rays of light—leveled at it 
to mark of what its light be made. 

Then transformations of rare beauty and 
strange import will take place in it. The round 
nebulous body 





hood-like veils from 
its head directed 
toward the sun, 
which, then falling 
back, will lengthen 
into a fiery train, 
several trains per- 
haps, both curved and 
straight; and thus 
appareled the comet 
will sweep in stream- 
ing splendor round the sun. No wonder it 
will be watched! But compelling as it will 
be to our gaze, still more so will it prove to 
thought. For the comet is Halley’s comet, 
bound once more about the sun, after long 


HALLEY’S COMET IN 


FROM THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 





| thought I didn’t appreciate —’’ swarm. Researches begun by Schiaparelli, and 
| ‘When she said what, Rosalie?’’ perfected by Charlier, Luc Picard, and Cal- 
| Rosalie’s arms were suddenly flung about | landreau, have shown mathematically that such 
| Lucia’s neck, her sweet lips were at Lucia’s|a swarm must inevitably be 


| a propelling power in the direction of their own 
| motion equal to their own speed. 
| Why, then, is it that the planets betray no such 





|ear, whispering, ‘‘Coralie said to me, the very | broken up if it passes near a 
| last thing, at the train, ‘I am sorry you have to| planet or the sun, because the 
go home, Miss Price, but remember, if you | pull of the planet upon its several 
can’t have college, you can have Lucia!’ ’”’ | parts is greater than the” binding 


| attraction of the comet’s own 





| mass, unless the separate meteors 


PY, be packed relatively close. 
Z | 





Now a breaking up of such a 
comet has actually been wit- 
nessed. The lost comet of Biela 
divided thus, and so did the 
comets of 1882 and 1899. From 
this we conclude that a comet is 


it should reach its nearest point 
to the sun in swinging round 








Capetia, 


Cetus 


Osras 








him, within a month of the | a disintegrable swarm of meteor- 
middle of April. True to the ites, bits of iron or stone, full 
far-sightedness of genius, |of imprisoned gases, travelling 
the comet appeared late in| together like a swarm of bees. Some of the 
December, 1758, and rounded | pieces are large, some small, and so near 
the sun on March 12, 1759. together that they constantly collide while pur- 
Its next advent was due in| suing a common path. This accounts for the 
1835. Meanwhile methods of | great bulk yet insignificant mass of a comet. 
calculation had made progress, | In spite of its formidable look, it produces no 
and the exact date of its passing disturbance on the planets which it passes. 
perihelion was fixed by Rosen- | 
berger as November 14th. It 
turned the goal on November 
16th, only two days from its 
predicted time. 


How Heat Affects the Comet. 


| 


RAVELLING as comets do in very elon- 
gated ellipses, with the sun in one of the 
foci, as the attracting-point is called, most 


HALLEY. 


Computations of the disturbances due to the | 


| 


planets near which lies the comet’s path have 
continued to improve, and from the skill of the 
two astronomers now engaged 
on the subject, Cowell and 
Crommelin, we may be sure that 
the next passage round the sun 
will occur very close to the time 
they set for it—April 18, 1910. 
The comet will be nearest the 
‘earth on May 18th, distant 
| twelve million miles, and will 
| be best seen in the evening about 
May 21st. 

Although Halley had shown 
that one comet, at least, moved 
in a closed orbit about the sun, 
it was long thought that comets 
as a rule were wanderers in 
space, passing from sun to sun. Suddenly there occurs a com- 
Such statements may still be plete change in the deportment 
read in books on astronomy. But we now know | of the body—one which renders it the observed 
them to be in error. From the absence of any | of all observers, and in less civilized times 
certainly unclosed, or hyperbolic, cometary | occasioned its being held the harbinger of dis- 
orbits, coupled with the now assured motion of | tress, disease and death. 
the sun, we have orbital evidence that they all| As soon as the comet gets near enough, the 
form part and parcel of the solar system, part heat of the sun sets up commotion within it. 
of the sun’s retinue as he sweeps onward in| By Very’s recent determination of the tempera- | 
space. | ture of the unblanketed sunward side of the | 

As we also know that the whole solar system | moon, we are enabled to infer that this heat is | 
evolved probably from a catastrophic approach | great at the earth’s distance from the sun, in 
of two former suns, one of which, our own, | spite of the cold of space. This temperature is 
remained behind in a shattered condition, we three hundred and fifty-three degrees Fahren- | 
perceive that comets are the outlying remains | heit, or one hundred and forty-one degrees 
of the débris which were not gathered into | Fahrenheit above the boiling-point of water. | 
planets, owing to the eccentric character of | And as the comet approaches the sun this | 
their paths. The orderly 
sweeping up by gravitation of 
the greater portion of the 


far away from the hearth of the system—hearth 
is just what the word focus 
means. They are then small 
globular aggregations, sluggish | 
and dim—a little roundish neb- 
ula in look. Such they appear 
when first descried in the tele- 
scope coming in from space; 
for they are rarely seen at all 





the orbit of Mars. 


behavior till then, keeps them 
hid. 





as the head, appears as it nears 


HALLEY'S COMET, us a bright spot, the nucleus. 


JANUARY 28, 1836. 





sojourn out near Neptune in the depths of 
space. A comet with a history, this is one | 
which will turn all eyes to it, although it were | 
itself anything but grand. 


OON after Newton formulated the law of | 
gravitation, his friend, Edmund Halley, a 
young man, who was destined to be one of 

the greatest astronomers that ever lived, was 
minded to apply the new law to those seemingly 
erratic bodies, the ‘‘hairy stars,’’ or comets, one 
of which had recently appeared, in 1682. 

Among the records of twenty-four which he 
examined, he was struck by the similarity in 
the paths of three, the comets of 1531, 1607, 
and the late visitor of 1682. Not only were 
the intervals between their advents approxi- 
mately the same, —seventy-five years, —but their | 
orbits proved to be singularly 
like. Heat once guessed them 
to be one, rightly saw that 
the disturbing influence of the 
planets near which the comet 
must have passed might ac- 
count for the slight difference 
of path on the different occa- 
sions, and boldly predicted its 
return at the end of 1758 or 
early in 1759. 

As the time set for its return 
‘ipproached, astronomers began to calculate when | 
it should be due. Clairaut, the most accom- | 
plished mathematician of his time, found that 
Saturn should retard it by one hundred days, 
‘upiter by six hundred and eighteen, and that 
_ * Mr. Lampland, at the Lowell Observatory, observed 
its stellar nucleus and a faint hood on November 10th. 


About @ month later the first faint traces of a tail 
were detected at the same observatory. 


Halley’s Bold Prediction. 
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wreck into compact masses, 
revolving in nearly circular 
orbits about a central sun, 
left fragments more or less 
out of the general plane to 
stay uncoalesced. Some of 
these became the little minor 
planets, some comets and 
meteor trains, to which, as 
we shall see, comets are akin. 
In November, 1799, occurred 
a superb shower of shooting 
stars which was seen and 
described by Alexander von 
Humboldt. In November, 
1833, the interest excited by 
this great shower led to a 
very remarkable discovery. 
From a study of its meteors, 
Olmstead found that they all 
came from a common point of | heat must increase inversely as the square of | 


PATH OF HALLEY'S COMET. 


of their journey is spent in slow uneventfulness | 


until they have entered within | 
Distance in | 
part, but still more their own | 


Within this nebulosity, known | 








THE POSITION OF THE COMET FEBRUARY 24TH, AS SEEN 


FROM BOSTON. 


| effect in spite of their size? The answer is, 
because of that very size. Gravity acts on the 
mass, a matter of three dimensions; the light- 
force on the surface of the body, a matter of 
two. As a body diminishes in size, therefore, 
its surface bears a greater and greater ratio to 
its mass, until when small enough, the second 
force is actually the stronger of the two. 
| This relation is betrayed in the conduct of 
the tail. The imprisoned gases, heated to ex- 
| pulsion on the sunward side of the comet, rise 
| toward it in a series of exquisite mantling en- 
| velopes, as if the comet’s head were veiling 
itself from the too ardent gaze of the sun. Then, 
after rising to a certain height, their initial 
impetus overcome, they fall back, repelled by 
the light-waves, although still attracted by 
gravity, and are driven out to form the tail of 
the comet, fresh envelopes taking their place. 
Sometimes only a single tail is formed, but 
at others two, or even three, are shot out, and 
when this happens, one is nearly straight, one 
curved and one greatly bent. Now calculation 
shows that the repelling force in the tase of 
the first is fourteen times that of gravity, in the 
second two and two-tenths times, or somewhat 
less, and in the third only about one-fifth of 
gravity. But these are the very ratios which 
particles of hydrogen gas, of the hydrocarbons, 
and of iron or sodium would respectively show. 
Such is Bredechin’s remarkable discovery. 
Spectroscopy has stepped in to confirm it. 
For the spectrum of the second type of tail is 
shown by it to be that of the hydrocarbons. 
The first type has not yet been subjected to the 
test, no sufficiently brilliant comet having been 
seen since the spectroscope was invented. 
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A Gorgeous Approach to the Sun. 


play becomes more violent and more 

spectacular. Finer and wilder grows the 
pageant, the ‘‘hairy star’’ loosening its tresses, 
which had stood sedately coiled about its head 
amid the depths of space, to stream in gorgeous 
gleams behind it as it pays its orbital obeisance 
to the ruler of its course. It seemingly backs 
away in keeping with the 
etiquette to royalty, turning 
always its face sunward as 
it retreats whence it came. 

But it pays dearly for its 
display. The matter going 
to form the tail can never 
be recovered, but is driven 
farther and farther away. 
At each successive return to 
the sun some of its mass and 
brilliance is thus lost, and 
this is why the periodic 
comets, those that have made 
many visits, are such small 
and inconspicuous objects. ' 
It is only the comets of long 
ellipses and very distant 
habit of which the perihelion 
pageant is so fine. 

This brings us back to 
Halley’s comet. In its fresh 
return it will repeat the 
performance we have sketched. What it may 


AS THE comet approaches the sun, the dis- 





HALLEY’S COMET IN 684. 
FROM A DRAWING IN THE 


the sky, in the constellation 
Leo, and from this he con- 
cluded that they constituted 
a swarm, which he sug- 
gested was a comet. Doubt 
of the cometary character of 
the August meteors, or Per- 
seids, was caused by the fact 
that a shower occurred every 
year, showing that the mem- 
bers must be distributed in a 
ring. In 1867, however, Schiaparelli published 
a paper on the Perseids, in which he pointed 
out that the swarm was travelling in the orbit of 
Tuttle’s comet of 1862, and from this he inferred 
the oneness of the two classes of bodies. 

Soon afterward Adams published his orbit 
of the Leonids, and almost simultaneously 


ICLE OF NUREMBERG. 





Oppolzer published his of Tempel’s comet of 





| the distance. At half the radius of the earth | lack in brilliancy it will make up to the mind’s 


orbit it is already four times as great above eye by the thoughts its presence must evoke. 
absolute zero, at a quarter, sixteen times, and | For it has a human history beyond any of its 
so on increasingly, the temperature rising into | kind, and in ages past was a gorgeous object. 
the thousands of degrees. Its first recorded appearance was before the 
No wonder the comet acts as it does. It at| Christian era. Its portrait, as it appeared in 
once becomes uneasy, waxes in light, and as | 684 A.p., may be seen to-day in the Chronicle 
the spectroscope reveals, disruptive electric dis- | of Nuremberg. In 1066 it piloted William the 
charges start in it which let out the imprisoned Conqueror to England, being the comet of the 
gases. Then begins that spectacular career of | Bayeux tapestry. In 1456 it and the Turks 
perihelion passage which makes the comet so invaded Europe together, and together came 
superb an object and for which it pays so dear. | under the ban of Calixtus ITI. Lastly, in 1682, 
The gases which are thus thrust out from the | it spoke to the mind of Halley, and worthily 
interior of the separate meteorites, together with | bears his name. 
such particles of the iron as are made gaseous! In the middle ages it was still a superb 
by the heat, fall prey to another force besides | object, with a tail many degrees in length. In 
gravitation. This force is the impact of light | 1835 it was much less impressive, but it had 
itself, the light emitted by the sun. | gained in prestige what it had lost in porten- 
That so immaterial a thing as a beam of light | tousness ; and the same should still more be true 
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this time. Each occasion of its coming finds a 
new world to greet it. For its period of seventy- 
five years is the span of human life. It is 


the earliest memory of the present Nestor of 
Harvard professors, the professor emeritus 
of Greek, that when he was a little boy he 
was taken out by his father to see a comet, and 
that his father then said to him impressively, 








OB’S stentorian declaration that he was 
J not going to marry Hannah till he found 

his bonds had, of course, been audible 
throughout the little house. It produced an 
immediate deep hush of wonderment and dis- 
may, in which Hannah’s ultimatum had come 
to the intent ears of the wedding guests with 
crisp and refreshing distinctness. Job had found 
his match, then, for once; and the interest in 
the contest of wills was so keen that none but 
a few sober business men, like Mr. Paulding, 
even wondered, at the moment, how Job had 
lost his bonds. 

Mr. Clark, the minister, shocked out of his 
usual shyness and self-distrust, started up-stairs 
—only to meet Job coming down. Job cast 
upon him an angry and dominating eye. ‘‘I 
ain’t goin’ to cheat ye out’n your pay,”’ he 
thundered, ‘‘not now I got ye here!’’ And 
thrusting a greenback into the limp hands of 
the dazed young man, he brushed by him be- 
fore he could catch his breath to protest. 

Job stalked into the midst of the 





**Remember this night, my boy, for if you live 
to be a very old man you will see that comet 
again.’’ 

But such opportunity is very rare. Practi- 
cally speaking, the world that once sees Halley’s 
comet, like Halley himself, never sees it again. 
For when it returns, those who now behold it 
will have ceased to be. 
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between ’em.’’ As for the bonds, ‘‘Shucks!’’ 
he reflected. ‘‘’Tain’t likely they’re stole.’’ 

He was willing enough, however, to go up 
to the farm and look the ground over, if that 
was what Job wanted. As he had been near 
the foot of the stairs, he had heard everything. 
He was proud of Hannah for having acted 
with so much spirit. 

‘*Broke off the match kind of sudden, didn’t 
you?” he asked, finally, with a casual air. 

‘‘Hain’t broke it off !’’ snapped Job. ‘‘Just 
put it off a leetle. We'll get married just as 
soon’s ever I get them bonds.’’ 

‘‘Hannah agreein’ to that?’’? asked Sam, 
giving a flirt to his grass stem. 

Job jerked the reins, and said ‘‘Geddap!’’ 
but returned no answer. 

‘‘Well,’’? resumed Sam, meditatively, ‘‘I 
know Hannah pretty well, pret-ty well. She’s 
some sot herself.’’ 

‘*Yes, she’s sot,’’ assented Job, a small, 





DRAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 


undertaken to deal with him, he had turned in 
righteous indignation. ‘‘Marvin,’’ he bellowed, 
“‘T’ll ’gree to pay ye for all ye lose!’’ 

Then, muttering something savage about 
‘‘perfessors,’’ he had straightway harnessed 
the white horse and fetched Rufe to his house 
before nightfall. The grateful boy had worked 
for him with such fidelity and zeal that every 
one in the neighborhood was soon convinced 
that he was trustworthy—all except Esek, who 
was of a hard, suspicious nature, and who, 
moreover, wanted to prove Job in the wrong. 

‘‘There’s some men,’’ said Sam, judicially, 
‘*T’d like to boot from here to Canady. Rufe 
ain’t stealin’ any bonds, and he knows it.’’ 

But Job’s face had become enigmatic. He 
became very much preoccupied with a horse-fly 
that was trying to settle on his old steed’s neck. 
Esek irritated Job worse than the fly irritated 
his horse, whose skin was much thicker than 
his master’s. But Job did not know quite 
how to resent Esek’s remark. 

He would suspect Rufe if he wanted to, 
he said to himself; but that was not satis- 
factory, for, as a matter of fact, he did not. 
want to suspect the boy. ‘‘Guess he thinks 
I’m goin’ to fight for Rufe ’gainst all the 
evidence,’’ he thought. ‘‘Course Rufe didn’t 
do it, but Jehoshaphat! I guess I can show 
Marvin I’m reasonable! Ther’ ain’t any harm 
considerin’ Rufe’s case. *Twon’t commit me 
to anythin’. I ain’t goin’ to have him say I’m 
contrary just to be contrary.’”’ And these 
thoughts having passed his mind, he spoke. 

**Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘Esek’s meaner’n tunket. 
But I guess we’d better kinder look at all sides.’’ 

“Great snakes!’’ exclaimed Sam, turning 
upon him. ‘‘You don’t think that little feller —’’ 





company, glaring at the hostile, amused, 
shocked or embarrassed faces that con- 
fronted him. ‘‘Ye might’s well go home 
—all on ye!l’’ he announced, grimly. 
‘There ain’t goin’ to be any weddin’— 
not yet. Barton,’’ he added, ‘‘I want 
ye,’’ and turning, he marched from the 
room. 

His riotous mane all on end, his blue 
eyes glaring and gleaming through his 
bushy eyebrows, the curves of his reso- 
lute mouth bent down round his project- 
ing chin, Job looked so fierce that the 
guests began to back away from him on 
every side. Only Miss Ware, the school- 
mistress, gave a little gasp of amusement 
—Job so comically reminded her of a 
red, aggressive small boy who, smarting 
from recent discipline, dares his mates 
to laugh. 

The shy bandsmen, who, conscious of 
social disability, had preferred to sit on 
the grass out in the yard, rather than 
venture into the house, started up eagerly 
when Job appeared. 

‘Guess your hoss will get you to the 
depot !’’ cried ‘‘Hank’’ Fellows, the 
stableman, jovially. ‘‘I’ve been oiling 
his joints while —’’ 

At this point he caught Job’s eye. 

‘‘Thunderation !’’ he broke off. 

He stared at his companions, and they 
at him. Then by a common impulse 
they all stared at the house. Men and 
women were leaving by the front door in a 
queer, puzzling quiet. They wore the oddest 
expressions on their faces. Presently the other 
bandsmen began sneaking round to the shed in 
a self-conscious way; they seemed to want to 
get their instruments and go without attracting 
too much attention. 

Grasping one of them by the arm, Hank held 
with him a whispered colloquy, came back 
with comic astonishment on his round, fat 
face, and told the news. 

‘‘Better play the dead march, I guess,’’ re- 
marked ‘‘Tip’’ Willard, under his breath. 

‘Well, that’s about as fast as I want to! 
march away from all those victuals, that’s a | 
fact,’’ replied Hank. 

And the disconsolate bandsmen glared hun- | 
grily in at the loaded tables. 

‘Say, don’t you know one of them women ?’’ 
muttered Tip. 

But Hank shook his head. He knew them | 
both perfectly well, but he did not dare to speak | 
to them, much less beg food in this tragic 
juncture. ‘‘’Twouldn’t be manners !’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘What ails Job Bixby, anyhow ?”’ 

Meanwhile Jim Edwards, with astonished 
eyes, was watching Job and big Sam Barton. 
The burly constable, a faint expression of 
amusement upon his good-humored face, swung 
himself up into the Concord wagon beside Job. 
The white horse turned clumsily till the wheel 
screeched against the iron guard. Then the big 
hubs began to rattle in the iron sockets, and 
Job, who, although his tall hat was a little 
awry, looked inflexible as granite, drove up the 
road toward the farm, through the ranks of 
bandsmen, gloomily departing with their cased 
instruments. 

Sam Barton had a grass stem in his mouth, 
which gave him a contemplative air, and as 
they went along, he glanced now and then at 
Job. Sam was an easy-going person. He was 
Hannah’s cousin, but he did not feel called 
upon to act as her champion. He said to him- 
self, comfortably, that it was none of his fight ; 











he guessed ‘‘she and Job could jaw it out 


“HEAR YE LOST YOUR 


confident smile curving his lips, ‘‘but she ain’t 
so sot as I be.’’ 

‘Wal, if a woman won’t marry you,’’ argued | 
Sam, blandly, ‘‘I don’t see what good being 
sot’s going to do. When you find your bonds, 
what you goin’ todo next? Seem’s though her 





BONDS!" HE SHOUTED. 


He broke off, overcome with surprise at this 
unexpected twist in Job’s mental make-up. 
This blast of Sam’s naturally increased Job’s 
desire to argue the case. Just to show Sam 
that something was to be said for suspecting 
Rufe, he began to search for evidence. Natu- 


being sot had a good deal more to do with it | rally enough, the arguments which the neigh- 


than your being sot. Seems so to me.’’ 

‘You wait,’’ said Job. ‘‘’Twon’t hurt ye.’’ 

Sam smiled covertly; it was his opinion that 
Job had kicked over his kettle of fish and knew 
it. Having reached this conclusion, he pushed 
the point no farther. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘what 
we’re after is the bonds. You got any theory ?”’ 

But the question remained unanswered. 
There was a pounding of hoofs behind them 
which made both men turn round. There, 
seated in his sulky behind his fast colt, came 
Esek Marvin, his long whiskers blown back- 
ward by the wind. 

His face lighted up with a malicious smile 
when he recognized Job. ‘‘Hear ye lost your 
bonds!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Course ye ain’t sus- 
pectin’ that boy o’ yourn, though!’’ And he 


bors had used in their protests were the ones 
which first came to him. ‘‘A feller hadn’t 
| ought to regard his private feelin’s in a ser’us 
case,’’ said Job. ‘‘There’s consid’able of an 
argymint against Rufe, when ye come to think 
on’t. Like father, like son. Guess ye know old 
| Holt. He didn’t ever cut his cord-wood nor 
raise his own chickens. ’Twa’n’t safe to leave 
anythin’ out where he could get his claws on’t.’’ 

**You ain’t goin’ to take up with them ideas 
after all this time, are ye?’’ exclaimed Sam. 

‘‘Seem’s though they’d ought to have some 
weight,’’ said Job, nettled. ‘‘Guess they ain’t 
lost any just from bein’ old.’’ 

‘Well, if you ain’t —’’ said Sam, exasperated. 
‘What makes ye think he did it, anyhow? 
Squire Tucker won’t jail him just because his 


passed in a cloud of dust. | father took a nip now and then, and borrowed 


‘‘When I get them bonds,’’ said Job, ‘‘T’ll 
get mea hoss! I’m sick of eatin’ his dust!’’ 

By ‘‘that boy o’ yourn’’ Esek of course meant 
Rufe Holt. Rufe was one of the many griev- 
ances against his neighbor that had accumulated 
in Esek’s mind since their quarrel over the 
fence. The boy’s father, now dead, had been 
a drunken ne’er-do-well, with a doubtful rep- 
utation for honesty, who had left him to the | 
care of a stepmother of harsh temper and heavy 
hand. The warm-hearted Job had been tempted 
to take the boy to help in his bachelor house- | 
keeping and about the farm; the dollar a week 
which he could pay would reconcile the woman 
to the loss of Rufe’s labor, and the boy could | 
go to school. But the neighbors remonstrated ; | 
they told Job that he ‘‘hadn’t any right to| 
bring that thievin’ tribe among honest folks.’’ | 

When the first man presented this view Job | 
glared at him from under his bushy eyebrows, 
and grunted. When the domineering Esek had 


his cord-wood.’’ 

‘‘That ain’t the whole on’t,’’ said Job, 
whom Sam’s opposition was heating more and 
more. ‘‘Who else was the’, I sh’d like to 
know? He knew I had ’em. He saw me 


’em in the carpetbag. He was alone with ’em 
|a good fifteen minutes, an’ I don’t know but 
twenty. The’ wa’n’t any one else round to 
see ’em. Ye got to consider all them things.’’ 

Sam chewed his stem of grass indignantly. 
“Now look a-here, Job,’’ he said. ‘‘What’s 








wrop ’em up in my silk weskit, he saw me put | 








| that little feller want of bonds? He couldn’t | 
| the farmer must see his mistake; the boy was 


| sell ’em, nor collect the interest on ’em. He’d be 


worse off’n he was before, ’cause you couldn’t 
*ford to keep him. And anyway, he thinks 
you’re the biggest man livin’, since you took 
him in. Seem’s though you hadn’t got any 
common sense at all when ye get started !’’ 
‘*?Tain’t common sense to foller your feel- 
in’s,’’? snapped Job, now in full course, ‘‘not 


|so obviously innocent. 


when ye’re tryin’ to onravel a crime! Rufe 
ain’t anythin’ but a boy that ain’t had any 
bringin’ up. Temptation come on him kinder 
sudden like, and he fell—not thinkin’, I expect.’’ 
Job suddenly slapped his knee. ‘‘I got it!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘I got it! Rufe was grum as a sick 
rooster all mornin’. I found out afterwards 
he thought I was goin’ to give up the farm and 
send him off. He took them bonds a-purpose 
to break up the weddin’ !’’ 

‘*That’s a likely idea!’’ said Sam. 

‘Well, ’tis!’? retorted Job. ‘‘You’ll see. 
I guess he’ll own right up when it’s put to 
him. Ye needn’t think I’m goin’ to be ha’sh 
with the leetle feller. I guess I can make 
*lowances. If he gives them bonds back 
peaceable, I don’t cal’late to do nothin’ much. 
Ye can’t fault me much for speakin’ to him!’’ 

Job was now thoroughly convinced both of 
Rufe’s guilt and his own magnanimity. Sam 
realized his mistake. ‘‘Guess I pulled the trig- 
ger that time,’’ he thought, contritely, and 
thenceforth he chewed his grass stem in silence. 

Without further talk, they drove along the 
pleasant, dusty June road until the old horse 
turned of his own accord up the driveway 
leading into Job’s side yard. 

Rufe, too astonished to move, stood in the open 
barndoor. ‘‘Why!’’ he said. ‘‘Why! Ain’t 
goin’ to be married, Mr. Bixby? Where’s Miss 
Foster? Ain’t you goin’ to Burlington?’’ 

Barton looked at him. The boy’s homely, 
ingenuous face, with its expression of genuine 
astonishment and perplexity, filled the constable 
with the conviction that here was no criminal. 

‘‘Rufe,’’ said Job, ‘‘you step into the kitchen 
a minute. Mr. Barton and me, we want to 
have a talk with ye ’bout matters and things. 

“Sit down,’’ he added, when they got 
into the room. And he sat down himself 
directly in front of the astonished boy, 
and put his hands on his knees in an 
attitude suitable, he thought, for sharp 
cross-questioning. He glared at Rufe for 
@ moment in a way to show him that he 
must prepare for serious talk. Sam leaned 
against the kitchen sink and chewed on 
a hew grass stem. 

“Rufe,’? began Job, impressively, 
*there’s been crime committed. ’’ 

Rufe’s eyes grew wide at this, and he 
stared at his benefactor, open-mouthed. 
He said nothing; it was obvious enough 
to Sam that he had no idea that the state- 
ment had any personal implications. His 
attitude was entirely that of an astonished 
and interested listener. 

**Yes,’’ continued Job, ‘them bonds 
has been stole.’’ 

“‘Them Hannibal & St. Jo. Railroad 
eight-per-cent. coupon bonds worth ten 
thousand dollars?’’ cried Rufe, aghast. 

‘*Them’s the ones,’’ said Job. 

*‘And say!’’? exclaimed Rufe, struck 
with a sudden idea. ‘“They took them 
old duds I got out for the scarecrow, 
too. They must be awful sinful fellers !’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Job, dryly, ‘‘I found ’em 
in the old carpetbag.’’ 

‘‘Not when you got to the weddin’ ?”’ 

**Yes,”’ said Job, ‘‘when I got to the 
weddin’.’’ 

‘“My,”’ said Rufe, ‘‘you must ’a’ been 
awful mad! Who do you think done it ?’’ 

‘Wal, now, Rufe,’’ said Job, ‘‘that’s what 
me and the constable has come to enquire. You 
can’t guess, can ye?’? 

The boy’s eyes widened still more. ‘‘Why,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I saw you put ’em in the bag, and 
I hain’t seen ’em since. They must have took 
7em while you an’ me was out to the barn.”’ 

‘*They must have took ’em while I was out 
to the barn, that’s certain,’’ said Job, his blue 
eyes accusing the boy. ‘‘Guess ye remember 
there wasn’t a soul passed the house the whole 
mornin’. Guess ye know if they had, we’d 
’a’ seen ’em.’? 

*‘T guess that’s so,’? Rufe assented. 

‘Well, now,’’ continued Job, while Sam 
stirred. uneasily at the sink, ‘‘ye see, don’t ye, 
where that lands ye? Guess ye remember I 
went to the barn first. Far’s I can see, you 
were the only feller knowin’ to them bonds that 
had a chance to get at ’em. What was you 
a-doin’ of when I left ye here alone?’’ 

Rufe comprehended at last. Job suspected 
him! Nay, more, this man who had befriended 
him, who, he thought, would always be kind 
to him, considered him a thief! He looked at 
the big, imperturbable Barton, the constable. 
He looked at Job—looked into his stern, con- 
vinced, unyielding eyes. 

The boy had a sense of character; he knew 
quite well how tenaciously Job held to an idea. 
An agony of helpless indignation, outraged 
loyalty and despair shook him and stopped his 
breath. He turned white, and gasped and 
choked. Then he burst into sobs. 

‘*Honest, Mr. Bixby, honest I didn’t take 
7em! You know I didn’t!’’ he cried. ‘‘Hon- 
est, Mr. Bixby, honest !’’ 

Sam glanced at Job; the constable felt that 


But Job showed no 
signs of relenting. Any one who disputed him 
was wrong, and this boy was disputing him. 
That kind of reasoning had the force of syllo- 
gism for Job. Had the boy admitted that Job 
was right in his suspicion, the warm-hearted 
old soldier would have forgiven him on the 
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spot and been kinder to him than ever. ‘‘Rufe,’’ 
he said, sternly, ‘‘don’t ye lie now, don’t ye 
lie! If ye tell me what ye did with ’em, right 
out square an’ honest, I won’t be hard on ye. 
Truth always bears good int’rust, I guess ye 
know, and lyin’s always taxed pretty con- 
sid’able heavy in the long run.’’ 

‘‘Honest, Mr. Bixby, I didn’t take ’em! I 
hain’t ever stole anything from anybody, you 
know I hain’t!’’ wailed Rufe, in despair. 

‘Don’t ye get stubborn, ’’ warned Job. 
‘There ain’t anythin’ wuss’n stubbornness that 
hain’t any judgment and sense behind it. It’ll 
be all the wuss for ye if ye don’t own up.’’ 

“© land!’? groaned Sam to himself. 

‘‘But I didn’t, Mr. Bixby, you know I didn’t!’’ 

Job turned away from him. ‘‘I guess ye 
see how ’tis,’’ he said to Sam, with conviction. 
‘‘T*ve done all I could to get it out’n him. I 
don’t see nothin’ for’t but to ’rest him. Mabbe 
that’ll teach him.’’ 

At this, Rufe flung himself violently on the 
floor and grabbed fast hold of the legs of the 
kitchen table. The idea of arrest frightened 
him out of all self-control. Jail! In his 
family the word had a definite reality of mean- 
ing. His outcries were so loud that Willard 
Marvin, who, attracted by the return of Job 
with the constable, was watching the house 
from his secure hiding-place on the knoll, was 
filled with a fearsome delight. 

‘‘The’ ain’t anythin’ to arrest him for,’’ 
said Sam. ‘“There ain’t hardly a mite of evi- 
dence.’? Bending over the boy, he put his 
hand kindly on his shoulder. ‘‘You get up,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and run along home to your ma. 
There ain’t anybody goin’ to hurt you.’’ 

Job stared at him incredulously. Then, as 
he realized how completely the constable was 
setting aside his decision as to what should be 
done, he bristled at once. ‘‘You ain’t goin’ to 
*rest him?’? he asked, sharply. ‘‘Ain’t you 
the constable, I sh’d like to know ?’’ 

“T guess I am,’’ said Sam, calmly. 
I don’t believe he did it.’’ 

‘Don’t I tell ye he did ?’’ 

*‘T guess that don’t settle it,’’? answered Sam, 
dryly. ‘There ain’t hardly a mite of evidence. 
I ain’t goin’ to arrest him on my own risk.’’ 

‘Well, I guess you’ll ’rest him!’’ said Job, 
with set jaws. 

‘You get a warrant first,’’ said Sam. 

“T will, don’t ye fret!’’ thundered Job, out- 
raged. ‘‘I’ll go right back to Ellmington now.’’ 

And without further ado, Job jumped again 
into his Concord wagon, and turned the aston- 
ished but meek old horse once more toward 
the village. The mournful Calvin, however, 
refused to budge; he sat on his haunches in the 
middle of the yard with the air of one disgusted 
at this ebullition of the old Adam. 

Sam laughed when he saw that he was left 
behind. But he did not care. It was only 
a mile across the shoulder of hill that separated 
the farm from Ellmington. He shut the kitchen 
door, and then hesitated; he did not quite like 
to leave the house open. The next moment he 
caught sight of Rufe peeping round the corner 
of the barn. ‘‘Say,’’ he called, ‘‘what does 
Job do when he leaves the house ?’’ 

‘*You put the key under the door-mat,’’ said 
Rufe, coming forward. His face still showed 
the trace of tears, but he did not act as if he 
intended to leave. 

Sam regarded him curiously. 
you gone home?’’ he asked. 

Rufe dug his bare toe into the ground and 
grinned sheepishly. ‘‘I guess some one’s got 
to look after the critters,’’ he said, finally. 

‘Well, I’ll be jiggered!’? declared Sam. It 
crossed his mind that Rufe was a loyal soul. 
“*That’s clever of you,’’ he said, ‘‘after what’s 
happened and all.’? Then it occurred to him 
that Job must have treated the boy pretty well 


“But 


‘Why ain’t 


to call forth such devotion. ‘‘Job Bixby means 
well, I guess,’’ he added, ‘‘but he’s a sot old 
fool—mostly.’? 


He was astonished to see Rufe fling up his 
head, his face red with sudden anger. 

‘No, he ain’t, either!’’ the boy cried, his 
voice shrill with rage. ‘‘I don’t care if he is 
sot, anyway! I guess it’s mighty lucky for the 
country he was sot down to Cedar Creek !’” 

‘Jehoshaphat !’’ said Sam, full of admira- 
iion. ‘*You’re a regular little buzz-saw, ain’t 
ye??? And ruminating on this unexpected 
burst of loyal wrath, he swung off up the hill. 

Willard Marvin watched Sam until he was out 
of sight; then, making a détour to avoid reveal- 
ing his lurking-place, he approached Rufe. 

‘‘Get a lickin’ ?”’ he asked, with a grin. 

‘‘No,”? answered Rufe, and shut his mouth 
‘0 tight that Willard knew there would be no 
explanation forthcoming of the yells that he 
had heard. After all, he was not much inter- 
ested in what had happened to Rufe. 

“Say,’? he said, at last, ‘‘what’s old Bixby 
‘ack for? I thought he was gettin’ married.’’ 

*‘Somebody’s stole his Hannibal & St. Jo. 
itailroad eight-per-cent. coupon bonds, worth 
ten thousan’ dollars!’’ said Rufe, with the im- 
portance of one in the secret of a great catas- 
‘rophe. *My, but they’ll catch it when Mr. 
Sixby gets ’em!’?? And Rufe threw into the 
‘xclamation all the fervor of belief which his 

wn terrible experience had inspired in him. 

“Oh, get out!’’ said Willard, incredulously. 
“Old Bixby hain’t got any bonds!’ Neverthe- 
‘ess, he turned a little blue round the lips. 





F YOU will take a map of the United States 
and look at that portion of Louisiana 
stretching from the last reaches of the Mis- 

sissippi to Barataria Bay, you will have in 
mind one of the loneliest and least - known 
regions of the country. Uninhabited, traversed 
by few save creole trappers and an occasional 
deer-hunter, it is a dying land, for since the 
levees of the great river have been made so 
secure that little fresh water finds its way from 
the fringe of plantations on the channel, the 
salt tides of the Gulf have slowly killed the 
forests and the semitropical vegetation. On 
the Gulf side of every spur of woods facing the 
vast salt marshes mournful stretches of dead 
and dying cypress, oak, gum, and 
mangrove linger, struggling against the brackish 
overflows. In the marshes, and in the forest 
tracts still holding their own, a multitude of 
bird and animal life lightens the solitudes, and 
it was on an expedition to secure pictures of the 
fast-vanishing snowy herons that a friend of 
mine met a ludicrous yet serious adventure. 

He put out from Barataria with a character 
we both knew well, a veteran of the Confed- 
eracy, known as ‘‘Old Man Captain Fowb’”’ 
Jones,—one of the gentlest, cheeriest souls 
imaginable, — trapper, fisher, log ‘‘drifter,’’ 
whose whole possessions since the war would 
not have brought twenty dollars, but who had 
a wealth of time, energy and philosophy for 
every friend ‘or stranger who came to his shack. 

Allen, the photographer, easily enlisted Old 
Man Captain Fowb to go picture-taking. He 
was ever ready to start at an hour’s notice on 
any sort of adventure, whether paid for his 
time or not. Captain Fowb only stipulated 
that they should take along ‘‘Ponto,’’ 
his spike-tailed pointer pup, as use- 


drive them under their netting. So, in the still, 
warm evening, Allen worked the flat-ended 
bateau slowly on with the tide. He had his 
camera and precious plates with him on the 
rear seat, and Ponto, the captain’s pointer pup, 
was at the other end. Between them, on his 
back, with the end of his snout not twenty 
inches from Allen’s feet, lay the prize ’gator. 

The old bateau was heavily laden, and Cap- 
tain Fowb had warned Allen to keep the ’gator 
still. On his back the brute seemed harmless 
enough; for half an hour he hardly moved, 
hissing now and then and twitching his tail. 
The dog watched this movement with interest. 
He bit at it once or twice and playfully dashed 
down, snapping at the ’gator’s hind foot. 

“Get away, there!’’ shouted the boatman. 
**Pont—let him be!’’ 

But the pup took the ’gator’s twitching for 
a challenge. Again he raced off the seat, and 
this time seized the captive’s leg on the inner 
side, where it was unprotected and sensitive. 
And as he shook and growled at the loose skin, 
the big ’gator did an astonishing thing. He 
made one convulsive plunge, kicked Ponto, 
yelping, clear to the bow, and broke the bonds 
from his fore legs as if they had been twine. 
And his tail got above the boards and struck a 
blow that smashed the beading and half-turned 
him over at the same time. 

Allen dashed upright on his rear seat, for 
the big snout was thrust within six inches of 
his knees in the struggle. He seized his camera 
and holder and held them above the struggle. 
The ’gator thrashed and tore, and every move 
righted him, until he was over and on his legs, 





raising his gagged jaws and hissing like a 
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offered little protection. They dashed in his 
mouth when he tried to shout, and their buzz 
was like the humming of a mill. There are 
portions of the south coast along Vermilion Bay 
where cattle have died from the mosquitoes’ 
torture, and Bayou Dupont is almost as badly 
infested. 

Allen called again and again, and once 
thought he heard an answering halloo. The 
*gator was now quieted, although the gag was 
out of his mouth and the ropes all but off. 
Cautiously the young man sat down cross- 
legged, his knees not a foot from the ugly snout, 
watching the closing dull eyes of the saurian. 
Allen had literally nothing for defense or escape. 

He might have swum to shore, half a mile 
distant, but this would mean losing his camera. 
So he sat slapping the mosquitoes and scolding 
“Old Man Captain Fowb’s fool pup,’’ which 
tore round on the other seat, nipping the 
*gator’s horny hide and barking. Already 
the huge alligator had smashed the upper 
boarding of the flat-sided boat. He was all but 
free, and if he charged ahead, Allen would 
have nothing to do but dive off. And the 
’gator would surely upset the bateau, leaving 
Allen to take his chance of getting ashore in 
the swamp, which offered no escape, had no 
fresh water, and not even solid footing. 

After a while he heard a faint shout. The 
captain and the creoles were out looking for 
him. He shouted, and the far answer came. 
But the others had gone up Dupont, and they 
could not imagine that the bateau had crossed 
the “wash,’’ and was drifting on to open water. 

Allen had hoped to ground on a muddy point 
which shone in the starlight to his left, but the 
John-boat floated a quarter-mile from this with 
the splashing gars all about. Again he yelled, 
and again Ponto howled dismally. The ’gator 
moved uneasily ; once he surged forward, thrust- 
ing his snout over the gunwale, and Allen 
hopped gingerly to one side. And there he 
crouched, holding his pack, the mosquitoes tor- 
| turing his bent back and face, the evil smell of 
the saurian making him sick. Discouraged, 

he knew now that the cries were 
fainter and fainter. He was drifting 








less a dog in that watery land as 
could be imagined. 

With tent, a week’s provisions, and 
a cask of cistern water,—for none can 
be had in the salt marshes,—the two 
went up Bayou Dupont in the old 
soldier’s flat-bottomed bateau, or 
‘‘John-boat,’’ towing a ‘‘running’’ 
pirogue. Two days of slow travel 
and many attempts at bird photog- 
raphy had not given Allen much 
satisfaction, but the third day they 
came on the palmetto hut of two 
creole alligator-hunters, who directed 
the picture man into an arm of the 
woods, where he was highly success- 
ful. 

He came back to camp one night, 
tired but happy, to find his partner 
with a great tale. Old Man Captain 
Fowb had seen the ‘ ‘biggest alligator 
in Louisiana. Fourteen feet if he’s 
an inch, and to-night we’ll go with 
the creoles and get him.’’ 

Allen was incredulous of the ‘‘’ga- 
tor’s’’ size, but when Captain Fowb 
paddled him up to the run in the salt 
grass, the trail showed a very large 
one. But Allen demurred about let- 
ting the alligator-hunters use their 
flambeau and buckshot-charged shot- 
gun, which is the creole method of 
night-stalking the ’gator. 

“Captain, his hide would not bring 
those fellows three dollars, but alive 


he’s worth two hundred to you. Let’s HE 
catch him—the museums are always 
looking for big ’gators.’? Two hundred dollars 


was a bigger sum than the captain could earn 
in a year, and would indeed be a fortune; 
while the creoles were prosperous and lusty 
fellows. So the young man argued, and finally 
he persuaded the old man to attempt to snare 
the big ’gator. 

Two evenings Captain Fowb waited on the 
run through the salt grass and mangrove scrub 
with rope snare and boat-hook; but it was on 
the third, when the photographer was with 
him, that they discovered the big ’gator in the 
grass, and far from the bayou. 

Old Man Jones had trapped many ’gators; 
he charged the saurian and noosed him about 
the lower jaw, and then, after a lively fight, 
they got a line about his neck and middle and 
threw him on his back. They tied his feet and 
forced a block of wood into the ’gator’s jaws. 

‘‘Twelve feet, at least!’’ cried Allen, as he 
looked down at the yellow - mottled reptile. 
‘Captain, when we get him to New Orleans 
and sold, you won’f have to work for a year !’’ 
But the genial old man protested. It was 
not his ’gator, but Mr. Allen’s, and he would 
share up. Allen laughed, and they set about 
getting the bateau up the muddy run and getting 
the reptile into it. It was hard work, but 
they rolled and hauled him to the bank, and 
at last into the John-boat. 

It was almost sunset, and the mosquitoes 
were stinging viciously. Allen agreed to paddle 
the bateau down to camp, while the captain 
dashed ahead in the pirogue to get their supper 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





before dark, for then the mosquitoes would 


STOOD UP WITH HIS PRECIOUS CAMERA AND YELLED. 


| big fellow up. 











steam-engine. Then he began a side smash of 
his head, and Allen saw the block of decayed 
wood crumbling in his teeth. He was scared 
then. He stood up with his precious camera 
and yelled. 

The old bateau was now in the wide, placid 
bayou. A mile or more below was the camp, 
but the tide was taking the John-boat into the 
**wash,’’ a neck of water leading to an unnamed 
lake or bay of Barataria’s main water. This 
was uninhabited and had no shores except the 
‘trembling prairie.’’ 

To Allen’s shouts no answer came. He looked 
down at the ’gator, which was now quiet, but 
champing the rope and wood from his mouth. 
And at the other end of the boat the pup, taking 
Allen’s cries for encouragement, made another 
valiant sally at the ’gator’s legs. It stirred the 
He raised his head and tail, 
hissing viciously, and made the bateau rock 
with his floundering. 

**Be still, Pont!’’ cried Allen. ‘‘Down— 
there! If he ever lunges over, he’ll capsize us, 
and the sharks will get you!’’ 

Allen was not so much afraid of the sharks as 
of losing his prized plates and costly camera. 
The ’gator had entire possession of the John- 
boat except the eight-inch seat on which Allen 
stood. And then he discovered despairingly 
that the paddle was lost—there was not a 
thing to guide the boat. And as they neared 
the other shore, the salt-marsh mosquitoes 
came out in clouds and bit him from head to 
foot. In a few minutes his brow was covered 
with blood from smashing them, and his clothes 


on to the big lake, and the men were 
paddling the other way. Now he 
saw, too, that the bateau was leaking 
badly; and at the next shift of the 
*gator it took a bad list. He reasoned 
that if once the ’gator saw the water 
he would plunge for it and sink the 
craft. 

Allen was so far away on the un- 
known waterways that he might not 
be found for a day, and a day in the 
salt marsh might mean death from 
sun, insects and thirst. The captain 
would look everywhere for him except 
across the lake. And while he shouted, 
now and then, weaker and more 
hoarse, grasping at some plan of sig- 
naling, an idea dawned on him. He 
had his flash-light machine and pow- 
der, always carried on the chance of 
getting some night pictures of bird life. 

Cautiously he swung the camera 
about on his shoulder, got out the 
metal box and tube and powder. 
Then, measuring the distance from 
his feet to the ’gator’s jaws, and 
balancing carefully on the seat, he 
elevated the apparatus as high as pos- 
sible, shouted as long as he could, 
and touched the friction key, igniting 
the flash. 

It seemed, on the wide lake, that 
the whole heavens were lighted up. 
And instantly he felt the bateau surge 
under his feet. He dropped back at 
once, but too late, for the alligator 
had made his last charge up to the 
| shattered gunwale and over, going down with 

amighty splash. Allen fell, holding his camera 
and plate-box high. He heard Ponto’s yelp, 
and then felt the tug of the swamped boat as 
the alligator tore about in the tangle of rope. 
The bateau was jerked here and there, the mud 
boiled up and spattered on the castaway, who 
| thought of nothing except holding aloft his 
| plate-carrier. And then at last the disturbance 
| ceased, and in a minute Allen saw a great 
| swirl in the water yards away. 

| Allen held to the side of the John-boat, the 
|camera and holder in his grasp. The cases 
| were wet, but they had not been under. His 
| feet were down in mud, and presently in choking 
| growth, where he found some semblance of foot- 
| ing. And here he clung and splashed water to 
| keep the mosquitoes off, while Ponto, on the 
mangrove shore, howled back at him. 

But after half an hour, when Allen had got 
|nearer the bank, his burdens still saved, he 
| heard a far cry. The trappers and Captain 
| Fowb had seen the flash, as any one in miles 
|on the low marsh would have done, and had 
| hastened across the lake. They came up, 
puzzled enough, to pull Allen out of the mud 
|and right the bateau. He had not much to say 
after the explanation to his partner. 

“But that fool.dog of yours cost you a lot of 
| money, captain. I’d have saved that ’gator if 
Ponto had had sense enough to last overnight !’’ 

‘*Well, I never did think much of ’gator- 
huntin’, nohow,’’ chuckled Old Man Captain 
Fowb Jones. ‘‘And I don’t need any two 
hundred dollars, long’s crab-fishin’s good !’’ 
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THE HIGHEST STATION ON THE ANDES RAILWAY. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


HOSE who are complaining that prices are | 
high should take comfort in the fact that | 


good circus elephants, in excellent condition, 
sold recently by auction as low as fourteen 
hundred dollars apiece. 


PEAKING of stovaine, the new anesthetic, | 


it appears that its name, chemically ex- 
pressed, is ethyldimethylaminopentanolbenzoy1- 
hydrochloride. Its discoverer showed good 
judgment in thinking up a shorter name for 
ordinary use. _ 
T IS so common for the United States to be 
spoken of as a ‘‘new’’ country, particularly 
by visitors from abroad, that a pardonable 
feeling of pride is felt when the German 
Emperor, in a public speech, refers to the 
‘‘venerable’’?’ American Union. As compared 
with the German Empire, the French Republic, 
or the Italian Kingdom, it is venerable indeed. 
| \iertessraqeens of Currie, near Edinburgh, 
who has long been known as ‘‘the starving 
doctor,’’ has died at the age of ninety-one. 
The peculiarities of his treatment were that he 
gave little medicine, no alcoholic stimulants, 
and encouraged rest and fasting during illness. 
“Open the windows, go to bed, eat nothing at 
all and drink plenty of good water,’’ he was 
accustomed to tell his patients. His success 
was attested both by his large practise and by 
his own retention of health to extreme old age. 


N THESE days of educational fads and 
reforms the teaching of spelling has a less 
prominent place in the schools than it deserves 
to occupy. Now the State of North Dakota, 
through its department of education, is arran- 
ging for a series of spelling-matches in the dis- 
trict schools all over the state. Prizes are offered, 
and there are to be matches between different 
schools to stimulate the interest. The series will 
close with a final state championship contest. 
ERMANY is the true home of domesticity ; 
there is no doubt about that. Where else 
would the sovereign receive a distinguished 
foreigner as the Kaiser received the president 
of the University of California? The picture 
drawn in the despatches is idyllic; the Empress 
cozily embroidering by the center-table, his 
majesty passing sandwiches—were they made 
by the Princess Victoria, perhaps? It has been 
a good many years since that sort of cheerful 
and simple hospitality was seen in our own 
White House. nA 
HEN does an unmarried woman change 
from a young to an old maid? That was 
the question, and it is one of perennial interest, 
discussed in a Chicago woman’s club the other 
day. No agreement was reached, but when 
one speaker declared that at twenty-eight a 
woman is not yet an old maid, and is ‘‘prob- 
ably better-looking than at any other age,’’ 
she was heartily applauded by the other women 
present. It is interesting thus to discover that 
the members of the club are all about twenty- 
eight years old. 


T IS not the untutored savage alone who is 
awed by the wonders of the gramophone. 
In Copenhagen, where men have been in the 
habit of using harsh language to the central 
operators, the telephone company has put 
gramophone apparatus in the exchanges. When 
a man talks in a way he should not, the girls 
let him talk into the gramophone. Then the 
offender is called to account, and if he denies 
that he ever offended, the record is put in ev- 
idence, and he hears his own voice using his 
own bad language. Untravelled observers say 
that no South African native could look more 
bewildered than he appears at the voice from 
the machine. wi 
F \gkownebyaged has often been called in these 
pages to the progress of foreigners who 
come to America, and of their children. The 
Immigration Commission has recently issued 
some interesting information about aliens of the 
second generation, and their determination to 
rise. Of foreign-born residents of America, 
about one-seventh are common laborers. Of 
their children, on the other hand, only about 
one-twelfth are laborers—about the same as the 
proportion of native-born whites. Among the 
Italians progress is even more marked. Of 
the newcomers, one-third are laborers; of their 
children, only one in eight. It is interesting to 


note, in this connection, that no immigrants 
avail themselves of educational advantages for 
their children more eagerly than the Italians. 


| egppraiehons Srousne-cae! annoying and even dan- 
gerous abuses have sprung up in the matter 
of ‘‘interference’’ in wireless telegraphy. Ama- 
teur operators who delight in sending out hoax 
messages, cutting into important despatches, 
and in general making aerial nuisances of them- 
selves, have from time to time been reproved, 
but matters have gone to such a length that the 
government is considering ways and means of 
ending the trouble. From time immemorial 
the air has been considered free to all, and the 
only thing that can wholly control the conduct 
of those invisibly using it is, not laws, but 





manners. 
| ¢ ¢ 


COMPANIONSHIP OF THE OCEAN. 


There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
Byron. 


* ¢ 


NEW STATES. 


T IS expected that the bill providing for the 
admission to tue Union of the territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico as separate states 

will be passed by the present Congress. It has 
already received the approval of the House of 
Representatives. 

The bill under which Oklahoma came into 
the Union, which was passed in 1906, provided 
for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico 
as one state, if the people of the two territories 
should vote to accept that plan. When it was 
submitted to them they rejected it by a decisive 
majority. Their preference for separate state- 
hood is now likely to be realized. When they 
are admitted to the Union the District of 
Columbia will be the only part of ‘‘continental 
United States’’ not included in any state. 

During the progress of the campaign for ad- 
mission of the territories, many residents of 
Arizona urged the annexation to it of seven 
of the southern California counties with half a 
million population, and the formation of an 
independent state, to be called Calizona. They 
preferred this to union with New Mexico; but 
the plan came to nothing. The proposal for 
the separation of the southern and northern 
parts of California was not forgotten. Last 
year many citizens, dissatisfied with the treat- 
ment received by the southern part of the state, 
proposed that a new state be formed. There 
are other dissatisfied citizens in northern Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon, and they also have 
proposed a new state, and have gone so far as 
to call a convention to meet at Yreka, Cali- 
fornia, on March 15th, to discuss the matter. 


the sort. In 1903 members of the legislatures 
of North Dakota and Montana met in conference 
in Glendive to discuss the creation of a new 
state out of the eastern part of Montana and 
the western part of North Dakota. A few 
years ago influential residents of Long Island 
seriously considered a plan to have the island 
separated from New York and admitted as a 
state. But such schemes do not pass beyond 
the stage of discussion. Virginia is the only 
state that has been divided since 1820, when the 
district of Maine was set off from Massachusetts. 
That last division took place during the Civil 


War. 
¢ ¢ 


INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES. 


HE Department of State recently received 
through Mr. Leishman, the American 
ambassador at Rome, a message express- 

ing the gratitude of the people of Reggio, 
Calabria, for American assistance rendered to 
the earthquake -sufferers a year ago. The 
message was sent on the anniversary of the 
great disaster, and Reggio had not forgotten. 

The incident was a pleasing reminder of the 
acts of friendliness which all nations at times 
extend to one another, and which have marked 
the history of this nation in particular. Any 
remarkable disaster, attended with considerable 
loss of life, is naturally the occasion of notes 
expressing sympathy and regret. The United 
States, however, is alone among nations in the 
readiness and the magnitude of its material 
gifts. The sending of relief to devastated Paris 
is only the latest of a long line of similar acts. 

For the sufferers from the Italian earthquake 
Congress appropriated eight hundred thousand 
dollars, and hundreds of thousands more went 
from states, cities and individuals in this coun- 
try. 

As long ago as 1812 fifty thousand dollars 
were appropriated by the national government 
for earthquake-sufferers in Venezuela. In 1847 
two United States war-ships were loaded with 
food and sent to the starving poor of Ireland; 
and Ireland was a beneficiary again in 1880. 

Large contributions of food were sent to the 
famine-sufferers of India in 1897, and material 
aid was extended to the Cubans in 1898 and 
1899. Since then generous gifts have been 
made to the survivors of the terrible volcanic 
eruption in Martinique, and the sufferers 
from the earthquake and fire in Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

The source of this spontaneous generosity— 
which, however, is not peculiar to America 





—toward all who are in trouble would be 


These have not been the only propositions of’ 





interesting to trace. Whatever its origin, it is 
a praiseworthy trait, as a recognition of an 
obligation which any man owes to every other 


man. 
* ¢@ 


A MISTAKE. 


Don’t imagine, my boy, if you throw up your job, 
That the firm that employs you will fail. 
Kansas Vity Journal. 


* ¢ 


ART AND THE HOME. 


F THERE is one gift that comes more 
directly from heaven than any other 
womanly attribute, it is the instinct for 

making a home; first in the inner, finer qual- 
ities, the sense of peace and fulness and order 
that should prevail in every household; next 
in the framing of these virtues, their harmonious 
expression in outward and visible signs. For 
a house may be beautiful, spacious, stately, 
yet remain but a carven chalice, unfilled by 
the wine of life. 

It does not follow that the small house is 
necessarily invested with this divine quality ; 
here inconvenience may quarrel at every corner 
with ugliness, redeemed by none of the warming 
fires of sincerity and good cheer. But of the 
two problems, it is the easier to solve, because, 
for some strange and unaccountable reason, it 
is given to the elected only to blend with large 
beauty the charm of comfort, of reminiscent 
homeliness. A house, a home, should have a 
rested, lived-in look, the sense of toys played 
with and put by, the lingering sound of little 
children’s voices, the glimpse of happy, human, 
peaceful joys. 

What wonderful quality is there about a 
glowing lamp or the cheerful flap of a red 
table-cloth on a back-yard clothes-line that can 
belittle mere beauty into a thing of far less 
worth? The much-abused mid - Victorian 
period, with all its oversensibility and decorum, 
had, nevertheless, a surer grasp of the fitness of 
things. Nowadays most rooms have the air 
of being planned by people who never expected 
to live in them, and one has seen their pictured 
furnishings standing in rectangular aloofness, 
all completely alike in spirit, that at last the fas- 
tidious observer is tempted fo parody Kipling’s 
verses, and demand, ‘‘It’s art, but is it a 
home ?’’ 

® ® 


THE SCHOOLS OF CHINA. 


EVER before in the history of public 
education has there been so radical and 
far-reaching a revolution in any land as 

that which the Chinese Empire is now experi- 
encing. We can hardly conceive what it would 
mean in our own country to have the school 
system which has prevailed for generations 
suddenly wiped out by a national law, and 
replaced by a wholly different system, requiring 
new books and new methods. That is what is 
happening in China. 

Hitherto China has taught but little in its 
schools except the elements of education and 
the sayings of Confucius. Now the government 
is establishing a compulsory system of modern 
education, from the kindergarten grade to the 
university. The plan involves not only the 
one hundred million children of school age. 
There are also to be night-schools for public 
officials, and military schools for the army. 

To meet the demands of the change, many 
books are being imported from America and 
Europe, printed in Chinese characters. As 
several hundred million books are needed, the 
demand is far beyond the supply, and the 
printing-presses at the mission stations and at 
the educational centers are being worked as 
never before. Incidentally, the thrifty Japanese 
are furnishing a large part of the books and 
supplies, as well as many of the teachers. 

By meeting its educational problem in such 
a splendid spirit of progressiveness, China is 
also solving many of the other problems which 
face it. In no other country will the progress 
which is made be more quickly recognized or 
more generously applauded than in America, 
for this country has given China a large share 
of its educational impulse, and is in all things 
a disinterested friend of that empire. 


* 


FOOD FROM THE SEA. 


ROM the earliest days a large part of 

man’s food-supply has been drawn from 

the depths of the ocean. The Scriptures 
abound in references to the use of fish as food, 
from the opening chapter of Genesis, where 
man is granted dominion over the fish of the 
sea, to the books of the New Testament, where 
the Saviour feeds the multitude on the fishes, 
and preaches to the fishermen, who drop their 
nets to follow Him. , 

Fishing has always been a leading industry. 
The latest figures give the annual value of 
the world’s fisheries at about four hundred 
million dollars—almost as much as the annual 
output of all the gold-mines. The United 
States leads, with sixty-three millions, Great 
Britain comes next, with about fifty-five mil- 
lions, and Japan third, with about forty mil- 
lions. In this country seven thousand vessels 
and two hundred and twenty thousand men are 
employed in fishing, and their contribution to 





the value of our food-supply is nearly as much 
as that of all the orchards in the land. 

Not many years ago the consumption of ocean 
fish was limited to those living on a narrow 
strip along the coast. Now, as a result of fast 
transportation and the perfection of refrigera- 
tion, every section of the interior is promptly 
supplied with fish from each of the great oceans. 
This has meant a steadily widening market for 
fish, a greater demand and a higher price. The 
system of cold storage—the retention of tem- 
porary oversupplies—has had a tendency in the 
same direction. 

Nevertheless, fish remains a relatively cheap 
article of food, as well as one of the most nutri- 
tious. There is little danger that the people 
as a whole will eat too much fish. Although 
the supply seems inexhaustible, the government 
is wisely doing what can be done in the way 
of propagation and conservation. 


DENOMINATIONS AND THE CHURCH. 


OR a great many years—four centuries, 
at least—the movement within the Chris- 
tian church has been toward division and 

subdivision, until more than a score of denomi- 
nations have arisen, to count only the most 
important. Such a movement was perhaps 
inevitable, and it has not been without much 
good effect. But the efficiency of the church, 
both as a social and an evangelizing force, has 
clearly suffered. 

At length, in these opening years of the twen- 
tieth century, the centrifugal force gives signs 
of having spent itself. The sects are drawing 
nearer together; church unity is everywhere 
the watchword. Still, Christians, if they are 
wise, will not expect to see this ideal furthered 
by the immediate obliteration of denominational 
lines, but by a growth in the fraternal spirit 
which makes mutual understanding and coép- 
eration by those on different sides of those 
lines easy instead of difficult. 

The whole of truth is too vast to be seen 
from any single point of view. The intellectual 
and emotional natures of men are so diverse 
that there are always likely to be differences 
on matters of doctrine, or church gevernment, 
or order of service. But not much longer, it is 
open to Christians to hope, will denominations 
be mistaken for ends in themselves. They are 
to be recognized for what they are—means to 
the building of the kingdom of God on earth. 

Characteristic of this new spirit which is 
rising in the churches are these words, spoken 
by a clergyman to explain to his people why 
he felt at liberty to consider a call to a parish 
of another denomination : 

‘Tf denominationalism is only the scaffolding 
on which the workmen stand to construct the 
Temple Beautiful, we have a right to stand on 
that staging from which we can do the most 
efficient work in fashioning character after the 
pattern shown us on the Mount. 

“In whatever denomination my lot may be 
cast in the future, my endeavor will be to make 
men fit for the kingdom of heaven rather than 
to make them denominationalists. All ecclesi- 
astical forms that assist faith are good, but only 
temporarily so. The spiritual only is eternal.’’ 


* ¢ 


NE of the greatest triumphs in the history of 
engineering is the completion of the tunnel, 
or series of tunnels, through the Andes, which 
allows direct railway travel across South America 
from Buenos Aires to Valparaiso. Hitherto, win- 
ter travellers went by way of the Strait of 
Magellan, a rough sea voyage. The tunnel has 
been in process of construction for many years, 
and twice the work has been abandoned in despair. 
A New York syndicate solved the problem at last, 
and it is announced that trains will be running 
early in the coming summer. There are three 
tunnels, with an aggregate length of eleven miles. 
The highest station on the line is about ten thou- 
sand five hundred feet above sea-level. The third 
of the tunnels is described as screw-shaped, and 
drops twenty-seven hundred feet in a distance 
of twenty-seven thousand feet. The total cost of 
the work is about twelve million dollars. 
ROM the clay of a railway cutting near Spo- 
kane, Washington, has been taken a tiny bit 
of vegetable fiber—the leaf of a gingko-tree which 
must have flourished something like one hundred 
thousand years ago. There are fossils of even 
greater age, of course, but this leaf is still a leaf, 
not a mere imprint in stone; and it is beyond 
question the oldest known bit of vegetable matter 
in the world. The particular species to which it 
belonged became extinct long ago; its only sur- 
viving relative is the gingko-tree of Japan. Its 
appearance at the point where it was found proves 
to geologists that it grew and fell when the Cascade 
and Coast Range Mountains had not yet been 
formed, and the Rockies themselves were young. 
HE enormous demand for india-rubber created 
by the bicycle, and greatly increased by the 
automobile, has led to a rapidly advanced price. 
This, in turn, has not only stimulated the search 
for new sources of supply, but has encouraged 
investigations looking to possible substitutes. At 
the recent meeting of the American Association 
for thc Advancement of Science a special “rubber 
division” was organized among the chemists, for 
the purpose of studying the chemical composition 
of rubber, and of producing it artificially. 
ALESTINE is rapidly becoming a Jewish 
province. Four-fifths of the population of 
Jerusalem are now Jews. Almost the whole of 
the plain of Esdraelon has been bought by Jews, 
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and there are Jewish colonies from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. The Jordan valley, once the property of 
the deposed Turkish Sultan, is invaded by Jewish 
capitalists, who are seeking to buy all the land. 
Bethlehem, Nazareth and Gaza, which a few years 
ago were closed to Jews, now have Jewish quarters 
and synagogues. Thousands of Jews are entering 
the country from Persia, and every steamer from 
Odessa carries Jews from Russia to the ancient 
home of their race. A Zionist banking company 
is doing all in its power to encourage the migra- 
tion. This great change has come about since the 
overthrow of the old Sultan and the rise to power 
of the modern Turkish party. 


THE RICH SISTER. 


ON’T put that in, Elsie,” said Mrs. Shannon, 

as she watched the packing of her own 
trunk. She was preparing for a greatevent. At 
the age of seventy she was leaving her comfortable 
city home to journey several hundred miles, for 
the purpose of visiting an eighty-year-old sister, 
whom she had not seen in a quarter of a century. 

“Not put in your prettiest wrapper!” her daugh- 
ter protested. 

“T sha’n’t want it—with all that lace trimming.” 

“I know. You're afraid it will be nicer than 
anything Aunt Hannah has. Do you think she is 
poor, mother?” 

The habitual look of worry on Mrs. Shannon's 
face deepened. 

“JT never can find out from her letters just how 
poor. But I know she has lost all three of her 
children and lives there with her grandson, Wilbur ; 
and I’m sure your Uncle James had nothing to 
leave her but that little house and lot. Wilbur 
earns something, butit can’t be much. One reason 
I’m determined to go is to see with my own eyes 
just how she’s situated. And, no, I don’t want 
that wrapper.” 

A long-hoped-for railroad had never come to the 
village where the aged sister lived; so it was at 
the end of a jolting stage ride that Mrs. Shannon 
“saw with her own eyes.” A neat brick sidewalk, 
dividing a tiny green lawn, was the first thing she 
noticed; then a vine-shaded .porch, barely large 
enough to hold two small rockers, and standing 
there, with arms outstretched, a little spirit-like 
figure, snow-haired and shining-faced. 

“Oh, my dear, I am so happy!” cried Sister 
Hannah. “After all these years, you’re in my 
home!” 

That was the key-note. 

“T’ve a nice little guest-room all ready for you,” 
the happy voice went on, as the sisters, in single 
file, climbed a narrow, enclosed stairway to a 
mite of a room, with low, slanting ceiling. “Look 
out of the window, Barbara. Those great locust- 
trees have grown from seed James planted when 
we first came here. Do you wonder I love this 
place? I wouldn’t changeit for a castle! Wilbur 
laid that brick sidewalk all alone, and built my 
little porch, too. He’s the dearest boy! 

“When you’re ready we’ll go down. Such a 
pretty dress, Barbara! I’m glad I can see enough 
to enjoy it. Yes, this left eye has failed me, but 
the other one is nearly as good as ever. I shall 
be so thankful if I can just keep what eyesight I 
have as long as I stay.” 

It was a wonderful visit. At its close, Mrs. 
Shannon put both hands on her sister’s shoulders 
and looked into her eyes. Both knew that it was 
probably their last good-by in life. 

“You won’t cry after I’m gone?” 

The little white-haired woman smiled like an 
angel. “Cry!” she echoed. “I’m too happy to 
think I’ve seen you again.” 

A few days later, in her own large bedroom, 
Mrs. Shannon put on the lace-trimmed wrapper. 
“T wish I’d taken this with me,” she said to her 
daughter. “Your Aunt Hannah would have liked 
to see it.” 

“You really found her much better off than you 
feared, didn’t you, mother?” 

A curious expression crossed Mrs. Shannon’s 
face. She was thinking of a little box of a house, 
bare of all but actual necessities. Then she re- 
membered the shining peace on her sister’s face. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Oh, yes—much better 
off.” 

* ©¢ 


THE TWINS’ SAMPLER. 


HERE is often comedy and pathos, as well as 

family or historic interest, attaching to the 
quaint samplers of old-time children, cherished 
now with so much pride and care by their de- 
scendants. The impossible roses, the birds as big 
as cows, the cows that may be dogs, the dogs that 
perhaps were meant for horses, all intermingled 
with numerals, the alphabet, family facts, mean- 
ingless flourishes, a text or a moral verse—there 
is no other needlework quite so fascinating to a 
retrospective and imaginative eye. 

A sampler which a lady much interested in 
antiques recently reported discovering in a remote 
farmhouse is perhaps unique; for it is the work 
not of one child, but two, and one of the two a boy. 
it is not especially interesting in design, although 
carefully executed, but it has a story. 

It was begun by little Mary Holme, aged eleven, 
who brought it, indeed, near to completion. There 
were but a few lines more to fill, and on the first 

t these she had already wrought the “Mary,” 
W re was to be followed by her surname and date 
f birth. 

She was seated before the blazing hearth, busily 
‘titching, when a spark flew out and ignited her 
‘ress. There was no one else in the house but 

er twin brother, Stephen, who sprang to her 
rescue. But the poor child, frantic with terror, 

ruggled with him as he strove to beat out the 
mes, so that both fell and rolled together into 
© hot embers. Mary died that night. Stephen 

‘S SO cruelly burned—he was barefooted—that 

was for two years a crippled invalid, and 
nped for life. 

During the boy’s long and slow recovery his 

er sisters, to keep him occupied, taught him to 
itand sew. Tradition declares that he knitted 
pair of stockings for every member of the family, 

id made a patchwork quilt for his own bed; but 

‘ only specimen of his work preserved is the 





sampler, which he completed. Its last lines, in | 
faded blue and brown, are still easily read : 

“Mary and Stephen Holme, born August 9, 1768. 
Mary died October 2, 1779, and Stephen finished | 
this. In Memoriam.” 
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THEIR GENERAL. 


OTHING could better show the love of the 

Confederate army for their commander, Gen- 
eral Lee, than the incident told by Prof. W. W 
Smith in “Southern Historical Papers.” At one 
time, during the Battle of Spottsylvania, the Army 
of Virginia was severed, and ruin seemed inevita- 
ble. A quick order was given, summoning two 
brigades from the trenches, a feeble force against 
the thick-massed foe. 


As the regiments stood, ready to attack, an offi- | 
cer on an iron-gray horse was seen to ride to the 
front. He uttered no word, but pointing at the | 
foe, advanced to lead the charge. As he did so, | 
he ‘turned his face toward the army. The sight | 
of that face, full of calm resolve, sent a thrill of 
dismay through each heart, for there, amid the | 
already whistling bullets, rode the idolized general | 
of the army—Lee. 

To throw their bodies in front of him was the | 
involuntary impulse which seized the devoted 
we. Gordon, commander of the chargin | 

saw the situation. Dashing up, he lai 
his ‘hand on the bridle-rein of the chief, saying: 

“General Lee, this, sir, is not your place. We 
will drive the —— back. This is the Army of 
Virginia. They have never failed you, and they 
will not now. ill you, boys?” 

“No! No!” burst from the eager lines. “Gen- | 
eral Lee to the rear! We ean’ t o anything until 
General Lee goes to the rear!’ 

An officer reverently led the iron-gray through 
the opening lines, while the ringing voice of Gordon | 
sounded ‘Forward!’ | 

The soldiers’ faces set in grim determination. 
The word passed from mouth to mouth: ‘‘Remem- 
ber that General Lee is looking at us!” and the | 
army rushed on to successful attack. | 


DIGNIFYING HER GUESTS. 


| 
NE suspects the “‘first lady of the state” who | 
figures in the little story below of a rebuke 
tempered with humor. While Thomas Chittenden, | 
the first Governor of Vermont, was discharging | 
the functions of an executive he was waited upon 
one day, in an official capacity, by several gentle- 
men from Albany, New York. The visitors were 
of the well-to-do class, and were accompanied by 
their wives. 


At noon the hostess summoned the workmen | 
from the fields and seated them at table with her 
fashionable visitors. When the ladies had retired 
from the one: -room to an apartment by them- 
selves, one of them said to her hostess: 

“You do not yn have your hired laborers sit 
down at the first table, do you? 

“Why, yes, madam,” Mrs. Chittenden replied, 
simply, ‘‘we have thus far done so, but are now 
thinking of making a different ‘arrangement. 
The governor and myself have been talking the 
matter over a little lately, and have come to the 
conclusion that the men, whodo nearly all the hard 
work, ought to have the first table, and that he 
and I, who do so iittle, should be content with the 
second. But in compliment to you,” the lady con- | 
cluded, “I thought 1 would have you sit down with 
them to-day, at the first table.” 
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A LONG WINTER. 


F THE testimony of one who knows is to be cred- | 
ited, life in some of the high mining-camps in | 
the Rocky Mountains is about as hard as at the | 
top of the earth. Says the New York Evening | 

Post: 
Marshall Basin is a mining region twelve thou- | 


sand feet above the sea—a huge, bowl- onees area | 
formed by erosion and disintegration at the sum- | 


| mit of a mountain peak, where the snow drifts | 


and packs and remains the year round. A miner | 
from the place was a witness in a suit over a title. 

“How long have you lived in Marshall Basin?” | 
asked the lawyer conductin = examination. 

“The best part of one winter,” was the re ly. 

The lawyer, who was an old d-timer, would have 
been satisfied ‘with the answer, but the judge, who | 
was a “tenderfoot,” broke in testily : 

“That’s very indefinite. What do you mean by 
the best = of one winter?” 
“Well,” replied the witness, slowly and thought- 

fully, “Pye | been up there about eleven months.” 


* ¢ 


A GRATEFUL STRANGER. 


LUBS are as various as the people who com- | 
: pose them, but somehow one always expects 
a certain amount of sociability to be found in them 
all. Judging from J. M. Barrie’s story about the 
Athenzum Club, told in Tit- Bits, there is one | 
London club where reserve is more honored than | 
cordiality. } 


On his first appearance at the club, Mr. Barrie 
Comers that he asked for some information from | 
ventleman sitting near him. To his great sur- | 
pt se, the older member not only told him all he | 
wanted to know, = insisted on Mr. Barrie dinin 
with him and tak ing supper afterward, although 
i of them knew the other’s name. 
pon Mr. Barrie protesting that he could not 
pasa accept so much ~~ ree from a stranger, 
other immediately = 
Don’t mention it! Yon’t mention it! W hy, 
I’ve belonged to this club for twenty-five years, 
and you are the very first member who has ever 
spoken to me! | 
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THEY DID NOT KNOW. 


HE young woman who reckoned Anon among | 

her favorite authors must have been a sister | 
of the officials of the French government men- 
tioned by Alexander A. Boddy in “To Kairwan | 
the Holy.” The commissioners were sent 
through Tunisia to ascertain the names of aad 
rivers, mountains, ruins, and so forth. 


On the completion of the ma mate by the | 
Officials, it was found that a very large roportion | 
of places bore the same name—that of Ma’arifsh. 
It seemed strange and unnatural that so many | 
mountains, rivers and ruins should be called alike. 
Yet the explorers solemnly assured the authorities | | 

that Berber, Zlass and other Arabs had been | 
ss uestioned, and all gave like response. | 

he truth was that all the mountains, rivers 
wan objects were labeled on the map with the in- | 
teresting name in Arabic, “Don’t Know,” “River 
Don’t Know,” “Don’t Know Mountains,” “Oued | 
Ma’arifsh,” “Djhbel Ma’arifsh.” 
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WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 
Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy 
of Cuticura Soap 
And to discover new uses for it daily. 


It combines | 


delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antiseptic | 


properties derived from Cuticura Ointment, the great 


| Skin Cure, with the purest of saponaceous ingredients 
| and most refreshing of flower odors. 
| purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and | 
| hands, 


For preserving, 


for itchings, irritations, inflammations, for 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless.[ Adv. 





STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, © Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc. and Album, Se. 1000 Pinely 
Mixed; 65 diff. .25e. 1000 hinges, 
Se. Agts. wtd., 50%. “as Stn I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 ‘Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t. Louis,Mo. 














ee If you know you have Varicose 
Varicose Veins, don’t “let it go,” for such 
thingsif left tothensely es do not 

Veinss get better, but worse. Begin now 


wearing our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKING 


and save yourself years of suf- 
fering. he best treatinent 
yet iscovered by medical 
seience for troubles of this 
sort. Jilustrated booklet, 
prices, self-measure dir ec- 
tions gladly sent free. 


Curtis & Spindel! Co., .— 
ones} 201 Oxford 8t. : Lynn, Mass 
















AN ideal health resort, 











well-equipped with 

EXCELSIOR first-class hotels. 
Excelsior Springs is 
not a Monte Carlo, and 

SPRINGS no gambling is allowed. 

5 The mineral waters 
here supply an invalu- 
MISSOURI able remedial agent for 
Diabetes, Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Lumbago, and al 
forms of Rheumatism 

and Uric Diseases, Insomnia and Hysteria. 
Excelsior * ~My night’s ride from Chicago 
on the Chi akee & St. Paul Railway. It is 
reached by the famous Southwest Limited train, leav- 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6 p. m. 
,~ ly, reaching the Springs for breakfast the next 
morning. Dinner and breakfast served on the train. 


Descriptive book free. 








F. A. MILLER, G. A. BLAIR, 
General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
Chicago. 





381 Broadway, New York City. 





DRESS SHIELDS 


Wi there may be other Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you buy them, 
the Qp Shields are the only Dress Shields 
that are odorless when EAR them: 

They contain no ad are cool, light, 
white, do not chafe, absolutely moisture proof 
and washable. 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 

t all stores, or a sample ‘or 
ee ey 

The ~ ae Manufacturing Company 

Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 

















“—~an’ Such is Life; 
it’s eight hours till breakfast- 
time—till I get another bite of 


a as so 
TOASTED 
CORN F LAKES" 







The kind with the 
flavor — made of the 
best white corn. 





None genuine without 
this signature — 


WK 1 blog: 
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Copyright, 
1910, by National 
Cloak & Sutt Co, 


“Now I Wear the 
New Styles” 


** Ever since | wrote for my first ‘NATIONAL’ 
Style —_ I have been one of the best-dressed 
n this ty,’’ writes a Massachu- 

setts lady. 


“*My husband and all my friends at once 
spoke of the becomingness of my clothes, and 
while I have had MORE clothes, your prices are 
lower, and so they have not cost me any more.’”’ 

Madam, Your “NATIONAL,”’ Style 
Book is here reserved for you, waiting to 
be mailed to you free, just as soon as we 
get word from you to send it. This book 
will show you, too, all the new desirable 
styles, and to you, too, it will give an 
opportunity to have more clothes for the 
same money. 





This book shows you all the beautiful new waists 
98 cents to $7.98; Lingerie Dresses and Tub Suits 
$4.98 to $19.98; Skirts $1.49 to $14.98; Hats $1.98 to 
$14.98, and every kind of Fashionable and Econom- 
ical apparel for Women, Misses and Children. It 
also shows the World Famous 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits 


Made to Measure $10 to $40 


Any suit will be cut to your measure from your 
own choice of over 450 materials. And all the risk 
of fitting and pleasing you will be ouss. Twenty- 
two years’ experience in making suits from meas 
urements sent by mail has so perfected our methods, 
so broadened our experience that we can give with 
each suit this guarantee: 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “ NATIONAL” 


Guarantee Tag—our signed Guaran' ee—attached. 
This tag says that you may return any “ NATIONAL” 
garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money pay express charges both ways. 

The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and post- 
age to all parts of the world. 


In writing for your Style Book be sure to state 
whether you wish samples of materials for a 
Tailored Suit, and state the colors you prefer 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for 


| and they are well worth asking for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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- JEWELS 
: CASTILE: 


By JSlester P Browl 


TH 





EART-SICK, yet moved with thought 
sublime, 
Columbus waited long at court, 
That he might voice in worthy sort 
The “vision splendid” of his time. 


But with the king war ruled supreme. 
In such wild schemes ill might abide— 
And so he lightly waved aside 

The dreamer and his dream. 


Not so the queen. With kindly heart 
She listened to the tale once more,— 
That tale of far, fair Western shore,— 

Then bade her messenger depart. 


“For mine own kingdom of Castile 
I undertake the task,” said she, 
“And if, mayhap, the need should be, 
I pledge my jewels for its weal.” 


And so began that famous quest 

Upon the mighty unknown sea; 

And so the queen’s hand gave the key 
That opened wide the wondrous West. 


Dust, dust are queen and court to-day, 
And ‘‘gilded dust’ the pride of Spain; 
But still across the Western main 

The Old World millions take their way. 


In far, strange lands new peoples rise. 
New flags they fly, new songs they sing; 
And, brave and free, each man a king, 

They rear their mansions to the skies. 


Whate’er the banner floating high 
O’er lofty dome or tower grand, 
We, dreaming of that far-off strand, 

The colors of Castile descry. 


O gracious queen, so brave, so leal! 
In these wide lands of fair renown 
Behold the jewels of thy crown— 

The living Jewels of Castile. 


¢ ¢ 
«MY NAME IN MOTHER’S PRAYER.” 
ent el Y ‘sti boy, pesing by 





a little boy, passing by 

the open door where 
his mother was kneeling in 
prayer, caught, as he passed, 
a part of a sentence. It 
contained ‘his name —‘‘my 
little David.’’ The boy, like most Scotch chil- 
dren, was of a religious nature, and was in a 
home permeated by a distinctly religious atmos- 
phere; yet until then he had given little real 
thought to the more serious things of life. But 
this incident touched him at the time, although 
not so deeply as afterward. Through the long 
years that followed he heard the echo in his 
heart of his name, uttered in the accents of 
solicitude and affection, in his mother’s prayer. 
He knew she prayed for him every day, of 
course, but the casual hearing of that name— 
his own name, David—came back to him in 
memory, and grew more tender as the years 
went on. 

He grew to manhood, came to America, and 
began life for himself in a great city. With 
the sobriety and honesty which one might 
expect in a boy trained as he had been, the 
young Scotchman began to make his way up- 
ward. In time he married, and by middle age 
had become a prosperous and well - known 
banker. Yet, in all the years, he had never 
forgotten the incident of his mother mentioning 
his name in her prayer. 

One night he wrote some verses, and handed 
them to his wife. She sent them to a friend, 
who sent them to another friend, and he sent 
them to a noted Brooklyn preacher. The min- 
ister read them in a sermon, and they found 
their way into print, without any name attached 
to them. 

Nothing more was heard of the verses for 
perhaps ten years. Doctor Torrey and Mr. 
Alexander were preaching in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. One night Doctor Torrey announced 
that Mr. Alexander would sing a new song, 
entitled, ‘“My Name in Mother’s Prayer.’’ He 
said the author was unknown. 

So Mr. Alexander sang the song which con- 
tains the lines: 

“And as in quiet eventide 
I passed her kneeling there, 

That just one word—my name—I heard, 
My name in mother’s prayer.” 

On the platform among the ministers sat an 
Aberdeen pastor, who, at the close of the meet- 
ing, said, ‘‘I know that incident ; and the author 
of those lines can be no other than my brother, 
who is a banker in America.’’ 

It was news to the banker when he learned 
from his brother that his little poem had be- 
come a popular Gospel song, and he was rather 
glad than otherwise that his name had not been 
signed to stanzas so intimate and personal; and 
it is his own reluctance to further publicity 
that causes the withholding of his name from 
this incident. But those who have heard the 
song will be glad to know that it came out of 
the heart of a busy man, who through the 
many years that had passed since that boyhood 





event never ceased to hear and be moved by 


“| the echo of his own name in the prayer of his 


mother. 


That kneeling form, those folded hands, 
Have vanished into dust ; 
But still with me for aye shall be 
The memory of her trust. 
And when I cross dark Jordan’s tide, 
And meet her over there, 
We'll praise the Lord, who blessed that word— 
My name in mother’s prayer. 


* ¢ 


TWO BEARS. 


! O DEAL with living grizzlies, admire, under- 
T stand, and even love them, and to be the 

first man to domesticate them, was the life 
history of James Capen Adams, writes Mr. W. H. 
Wright in the “Grizzly Bear.” The story of 
Adams’s career is told in a book entitled, “The 
Adventures of James Capen Adams, Mountaineer 
and Grizzly Bear Hunter of California.” 


It was on Adams’s first expedition, somewhere 
in eastern Washi , that, having shot an old 
grizzly that was followed by two yearling cubs. 
and having, after many difficulties and repeated 
failures, captured the youngsters, he came into 

ssession of “Lady Washington,” destined hence- 

orth to be his companion and servant. 

She was already old enough to resent the restric- 
tion of her liberty, and it was not until he had 
supplemented kindness with discipline that she 
acce her new position in the scheme of life. 

“From that time to this,” Adam 
always been with me; and often has she shared 
my dangers and privations, borne my burdens and 
partaken of my meals. The reader may be sur- 
+ to hear of a grizzly companion and friend, 

ut Lad bynme y my has been both to me. He 
may hardly credit the accounts of my nestling up 
between her and the fire to keep both sides warm 
under the frosty skies of the mountains, but all 
this is true.” 

The details of her training, the gradual aug- 
mentation of her liberty, the way in which she 
eame to follow him to the hunt, and finally to 
consent to bear the trophies of these joint expedi- 
tions back to camp makes fascinating reading, 
and Adams seems, naturally enough, to have 
valued her affection. But the following year her 
“nose was put out of joint.” 

During one of his hunts in the Yosemite Valley, 
in the spring of 1854, Adams located the winter 
quarters of a grizzly bear, from which the occu- 
pant had not yet eanerged and deciding, from the 
sounds that reached him in his careful reconnoi- 
tering, that the occupant was a female with young 
he determined to watch for her appearance, k i 
her, and secure the cubs. 

The adventure proved a thrillin one, and at the 
conclusion of it he found himself in possession of 
a grizzly bear so small and helpless that he suc- 
ceeded in raising it only by inducing a , ee 
that_ accompanied the party, and had a —— 
family of her own at the time, to adopt it in lieu o: 
two out of her three offspring. Thus “Ben Frank- 

”’ and his foster-brother grew => amity, and 
continued to be sworn allies through life. 

Ben, having never known the world under an 
other guise, accepted it frankly as he found it. 
He not only did not have to unlearn the habits of 
the savage, but seems never to have developed 
them, at least not toward his master. He was 
never chained, he slept for the most rt in 
Adams’s company, and when at last the ultimate 
test of allegiance was enenpeneey presented to 
him, he took sides unhesitatingly with his adopted 
master against his own relations. Adams, while 
accompanied by Ben Franklin, was attacked by 
a wounded grizzly. Ben instantly Fag in the 
fight, and although himself badly bitten, saved his 
master’s life. 2 

*® ¢ 


AN ARISTOCRATIC BEGGAR. 
F ies a beggar may have pride—at least in 








Mexico. At a railroad-station in that 

country, says Mr. W. E. Carson in his book, 
“Mexico,” he noticed, standing a little removed 
from the motley throng of mendicants, a melan- 
choly-looking Mexican, wearing a rather battered 
brown felt sombrero, his limbs encased in skin- 
tight trousers of thin gray cloth, adorned with 
numerous patches. Over his shoulders was a 
bright red blanket. He was strumming away at 
an old-fashioned mandolin and singing some 
mournful Spanish song. 


Catching sight of me, he stopped playing and 
lifted his sombrero. I went out on the car plat- 
form and handed him five cents. To my astonish- 
ment, he politely declined my humble offering. 

“Senor,” said he, in choice Spanish, with some 
emotion, “‘you must pardon me for being unable 
to accept your gift, but I am a ten-cent o— ar; 
sefior, and never, never accept a smaller gratu ty, 

ewig himself up with an air of pride, he con- 
tinued, “I shall be honored to sing for your enter- 
tainment a song of old Spain or one of our noble 
Mexican airs, but always for a fee of ten cents, 
never for less, for I am a ten-cent beggar, sefior, 
poor as I am.” 

It was impossible to resist this touching protest 
so with an apology I handed the courtly vagrant 
his proper fee, which he acknowledged with “a 
thousand thanks” and a graceful bow. 

At the other end of the car the mob of be _— 
were scrambling for copper coins thrown tot em 
by my fellow passengers. The melancholy min- 
8 rel Pipes at them, aoaged his shoulders, and 
waved his hand —— y. 

“Ah, sefior,” he observed, ‘‘those m posse! 
They have to work hard to earn their bread; good 
folk, worthy folk, well deserving of = charity ; 
but they ve you a very bad impression'of Mexico. 
Pray, sefior, do not class them with poor musi- 
cians like myself.” 

With these words he commenced twanging his 
discordant instrument again, and once more burst 
into a song so dismal that it seemed to make the 
gloomy weather even more depressing. 


* ¢ 


A MAN WORTH HELPING. 


Te true story of Mike Halloran, optimist, is 
worth reading and considering. He had lost 
his sight in a factory where Paris green got 
into his eyes. That was fourteen years ago, says 
a writer in the World’s Work, and ever since he 
had supported himself by carting ashes. He was 
not a contractor, but a day-laborer, and no one 
helped him in his sightless task except a small lad, 
who led the horse. A reporter who had learned 
these surprising facts questioned Mike further. 


“They calls me Hapey Mike Halloran,’ owin’ to 
me mindin’ me own affairs an’ keepin’ a cheery 
look to the world,” he went on, with a bit of a sigh; 
“but I feels it pretty sober inside o’ me whin I be 
lookin’ the gayest.’ 

‘How much work can you do in a day, Hal- 
loran, as compared with a man who can see?” 

“As much as anny o’ them an’ more’n manny. 
sor. I can handle six to tin loads a day accordin’ 
to the len’th o’ the trip. I’ll be afther havin’ ’em 
shorter when the new docks be finished. I’m 
tryin’ me best to git a free permit on account 0’ 
not havin’ me soight. I know there’s some o’ the 





other men gits ’em, an’ that gives ’em a chance to 
bid under us as has to pay; an’ whin I git that, ’ll 
be able to meet the best o’ thim, providin’ I can 
git me a horse i 

“But I thought you said you had a horse.” 

“I did till two months back, sor, whin he took 
sick o’ the glanders and died on me. Thin I spint 
ivery last cint o’ me money on a baste that was 
ricomminded to me as bein’ sound, savin’ he was 
a bit spavined, an’ begorra, sor, in less than a 
week he wint bad, an’ the Cruelty Society took 
him away and shot him, sor. The agent says to 
me, ‘It’s only the luck o’ your bein’ blind,’ says he, 
‘that I don’t arrist yez an’ have yez fined,’ says he. 
Take the boy, Mag. He’s fell asleep.” This to his 
wife, a sweet-faced little woman, who had been 
crooning a lullaby to a bundle of lesser babyhood 
as the two men talked. 

Halloran rose from his chair by the stove, which 
was cold and comfortless, and stretching himself 
to his height of six feet two, displayed a figure 
that would have done credit to a disciple of 
Vulcan. He was without coat or vest, and was in 
his stocking feet. 

“How have you managed since the horse was 
taken? Can you get out of it whole when you 
have to hire?” asked the reporter. 

“It’s barely whole I git out of it. I have to pay 
two dollars a day for the baste an’ feed him at 
noon, an’ whin the end o’ the week comes there’s 
scarce a dollar left for the rest o’ us. But I used 
to have to hire one two or three times a week, or 
me ashes would pile up on me, an’ the superintind- 
ints would let out me job on me. Wid a horse 0’ 
me own, I can git — as I have tin or twilve 
dollars a week fur meself.” 

Such a man was not long without a horse to 
cart his ashes. The re er used his head as 
well as his heart, and Halloran soon was_pos- 
sessed of the nag the coveted permit, and the 
right again to work for his living. 


GIVING THANKS ALWAYS 


By Margaret Vand griti ’ 







HE was very old and very poor, 
And the postman, whistling gaily, 

But seldom stopped at her dingy door, 

Though his route led by it daily. 
And as I saw her face, one day 

At this door, I could not choose 
But pity her—till I heard her say, 

“Thank God for no bad news!” 


Life falls from us, as we pass along, 
By little and little, daily, 

But the sigh need never o’ercome the song, 
And the face can meet things gaily. 

And a “tender grace” has left the heart 
That can sullenly refuse— 

Though from life’s glad rout it must walk 

apart— 

To give thanks for ‘‘no bad news.” 


AN EXERCISE IN MNEMONICS. 


HAT did I do with that memorandum?” 
said a distinguished - looking man, 
speaking half to himself but with his 

eyes on the clerk, who stood waiting for his order 

in a large city grocery. ‘‘What I’ve done with that 
memorandum this time I really cannot imagine. 

But you just wait a minute.” : ; 


He began searching his pockets. From each of 
them came —— of paper, big and little, old 
letters with pencil notes on them, envelopes simi- 
larly decorated, two or three small no’ Ks; 
a theater program, and a number of pieces evi- 
dently torn from the margin of a newspaper and 
covered with writing. He examined the scraps 
one after another and restored each bunch to its 
separate pocket. The clerk waited, and a cus- 
tomer farther along the counter eyed the display 
with curiosity. 

“Gone,” said the gentleman, with an air of final- 
my “I'll have to trust to memory.” 


ection. 

“Right,” said the gentleman. 

The clerk wrote it down. ‘A pound of butter?” 
he continued. 

“A pound of butter,” agreed the gentleman. 
“Bread?” 


“Three loaves.” 

“Coffee?” 

The gentleman hesitated. ‘No,’ he said, with 
decision. ‘Coffee —- on hand to last the rest 
of the week.”” He smiled contentedly, watched 
the clerk write a name and address at the top of 
the order, and then went out of the shop whistling. 

“How ou know what he wanted?” asked 
the other customer of the clerk. - 

“He lives just around the corner in an apart- 
ment, and he and his wife get their own break fasts. 
Always the same things,—never any change,—but 
he always has to have it written down.” 

“Do you know who he is?” 

“His name is Bertini, I think. He’s a kind of 
professor. I believe he has a kind of memory 
. stem he teaches to people who can’t remember 
ngs. 

The other customer smiled, but the clerk was 
quite serious. He had no sense of humor. 





OVER THE LINE. 


R. JAMES HARDY, just returned from a 
M trip to Nashua, was relating his experi- 
ences while he and his friends awaited the 
arrival of the evening coach. ‘I begin to mistrust 
my powers 0? judgment,” said Mr. Hardy, at one 
point in his narrative. “A few more mistakes 
sech as I made to-day, and I sha’n’t undertake to 
tell who’s had a good fetching up, at sight, same 
as I’ve always done. 


“Take the case o’ this stranger I’m telling you 
about,” he went on hurriedly, before any listener 
had chance to interrupt. “J thought he 
was a man of some manners and politeness, by 
his looks, and what he said—seemed that way. 
drew him out a little here an’ there—found out 
who his folks were and where they came from 
asked him where his children went to school, an 
where he ’tended church. He was sound on mis- 
sions, home and foreign—didn’t tell me just how 
much he gave, but he spoke of ‘tithes,’ and when 
I found out that he’s in an express office, and 

what the business come to in a year, I could 
judge pretty near what he’d donate. 

“T inquired about his house, and found he owns 
it free o’ mortgage, and altogether he seemed like 
one that knew how to conduct himself; but the 
minute I gave him a chance, what do you suppose 
he up and asked me? 

***How much cash does your farm bring you in, 
by the year?’ Yes, sir, that was his very question, 
and no beating round the bush! 

“Well, of course,” and Mr. Hardy looked at the 
amazed and shocked faces of his neighbors with 
much satisfaction, ‘of course, after that I drew 





right off. But it does seem hard, take a g - 
appearing man like him, that you can’t trust him 
more’n just so far, to know what’s proper. He 
didn’t seem to show any feeling, either, when I 
didn’t answer him—just took up his paper again 
and began to read, easy as you please.” 


EASY DISCIPLINE. 


R. H. H. HART of Chicago, member of the 
D National Prison Association and a worker 

for prison reform, has noted queer experi- 
ences in his travels. Mr. C. E. Russell quotes 
some of these in an article in Hampton’s Maga- 
zine. Once he went to an Illinois jail, in a small 
rural town, and asked to see the sheriff. 


It appeared that the sheriff was visiting in an- 
other part of the county. Doctor Hart asked for 
the jailer. The jailer was absent, attending a 
funeral. Was any officer within range? Oh, yes, 
there was a deputy sheriff somewhere about: 
After diligent search, Doctor Hart succeeded in 
running down the deputy sheriff, and announced 
that he come to inspect the jail. 

The deputy sheriff said he would get the key. 
He felt in one pocket after another, and at last 
announced, with some trace of annoyance, that he 
could not find the key. For a moment he stood 
silent and meditating, until at last a bright 
thought seemed to occur to him. “Wait a mo- 
ment,” he said, and disappeared into the barn. 
Presently he returned with another man. 

“This is one of the prisoners,” said the deputy. 
“T guess he has the key.” 

Accordingly, the prisoner dug the ~~! out of a 
pocket and ushered Doctor Hart into the prison. 

On another occasion Doctor Hart visi a jail, 
and found it apparently deserted. He could dis- 
cover no sheriff, no jailer, no deputy. A man was 
sweeping the sidewalk, and of him Doctor Hart 
asked for news of the county officers. The man 
shook his head. 

ys ess I’m the only prisoner here. The 
sheriff and the al have gone out into the 
country on a picnic.” 

“What are you in for?” 

“Oh, for murder,” said the man, nonchalantly, 
and resumed his sweeping. 

Incredible as it may seem, this man was tellin 
the truth, and not long afterward he was tri 
and found guilty. 

*® 


A JAPANESE-GREEK FABLE. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN version of an 
A ancient Greek myth is indeed a piece of 

literature. In some correspondence of 
Lafeadio Hearn, published recently in the Atlantic 
Monthly, there is quoted such a composition, 
warranted to be genuine. It was written by a 
native of Japan in an examination-paper. 


Tithonus was a youth very handsome and polite. 
Aurora, was the rosy-fingered Goddess of the 
Dawn—a very fine young lady with rosy fingers. 

She was used to get up in the earlier morning 

every day. and she was very studious. 

She follen in love to Tithonus, and by her chariot 

taked him up to the sky. 

One day she ask to him that,—‘Sir, I can give 
ou all thing you want.” Then he ask to her 
hat,—‘Please give me the eternal life.” 

Hoping to enjoy the eternal life of her husband, 

Aurora ask to Zeus, Father of all the Gods; 
nd soon the eternal life was bestow on Titho- 


nus. 
But Aurora forget to request for the eternal 
outh; therefore Tithonus have the only eternal 


le. 
Gods have the eternality of youth as well as life. 
Tithonus came to become thirty or fourty years 


of age. 

He became every day more old. 

He become TOTALLY old. 

And felt the miseration of this life. 

To the last desire he begged the God to make 
him a ro}. and to hop on the ground. 

So for pity the God changed him into a glass- 
ey which could hop about our world. 

nd he is hop about the ground even now, and 

bears the dry looking. 

So from a man becomed the husband of the 
Goddess, and then to be changed into a vile worm! 

This should teach us well to ask never the in- 
consistent things. 








HOW DANISH FARMERS PROSPER. 


Ts Danish farmers, living as they do on or 
near the seacoast, are great exporters of 
dairy stuff. England is so big a customer 
that the Danes in fun reproach their neighbors 
with eating up their butter, and leaving them only 
oleomargarin. ‘‘Yet,’’ says Mr. F. M. Butlin in 
“Among the Danes,” “they are not all of that way 
of thinking, for one old farmer asked us if we 
could not persuade our fellow countrymen to eat 
butter with their cake. 


“If you ask how the Danish farmers manage to 
keep pace with our [the British] increasing appe- 
tite for Danish eggs, butter and bacon, the answer 
is, they cojperate. The butter which is exported 
is e in their codperative dairies. The pigs are 
slain in their coéperative slaughter-houses, and 
the Danes are not a little proud of the process. 
One distinguished traveller complains that durin 
his stay in Denmark he was always being ask 
to come and see a pig killed. 

“The eggs are exported by coéperative societies. 
If a Dane has only one egg he can export it— 
always provided it be a good egg. No mistake 
must be made about that. Before the eggs are 
packed for —— down in the ye ye acto 
on the shore, they are held over a basin filled wit 
electric light, when all defects can be detected 
with the-naked eye. It is no use for an old egg to 
pose as a young one then. Each egg is marked 
with the owner’s number and the number of his 
district; the owners of bad eggs are fined. No 
less than eighteen thousand Danes belong to this 
one society. Here, too, butter is packed for the 
English market.” 


JUST A LITTLE DUBIOUS. 


NCLE SOLON WINSLOW had secured a 
| succession of four admirable wives, all of 

whom had been removed from the scene of 
their earthly activities by one cause or another 
within a period of twenty years. 


Uncle Solon’s weddings had grown to be so much 
a matter of course that when, after a year of 
widowerhood, he announced his approaching fifth 
marriage, one of his on said, “‘Well, Solon, 
I s’pose they seem pre ty natural to you by this 
time—weddings, I mean.’ 

“This one won’t,” said the prospective bride- 

‘oom, “for old Parson Frost’s off on his three 
months’ leave, you know, and he’s never failed to 
tie the knot for me. 

“TI said to Susan that I didn’t know as ’twould 
hardly seem like a wedding to me without him, 
and she said to me that ’twas her turn to choose 
this time, and she intended to start out with young 
Parson Corner over to the Center, and if he did 
well she guessed she’d stick to him. 

“She didn’t explain what she meant,” added 
Unele Solon, thoughtfully, “but it sounded kind 
of ominous to me.’ 
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THE CAPTIVES. 
By E. W. F. 


ICE had been seen in 
the pantry, and that 
evening Harry and 

Ruth watched with much 
eagerness the baiting and set- 
ting of the trap. 

It was not one of those little 
traps that shut down quickly 
and choke the mouse, but a 
big wire cage, which must 
seem to a mouse like a large, 
airy room. Father cut off a 
piece of cheese that was hard 
and would not break easily, 
and after toasting it a few 
minutes over the fire, fixed it 
firmly on the little wire hook 
that hung down from the roof 
of the cage. Then the big 
door at one end was fastened 
so that it would stay wide 
open. Any mouse that 
smelled that lovely toasted 
cheese could walk right in and 
help himself; but just as soon 
as he stood up on his hind legs 
and began to nibble at the 
cheese, bang! would go the 
door behind him, and he 
would find himself shut in 
tight. 

The next morning Harry 
was the first one up. He 
waked Ruth, and together 
they crept quietly down-stairs 
and to the pantry before Mary, 
the maid, was out of bed. 

As they pushed open the 
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seniors swept up to their reci- 
tation in black caps and long 
black gowns. 

Who would think that these 
big, big men would stop to 
notice a little boy like John? 
But as he stood looking ad- 
miringly up at them, one of 
them, the biggest student in 
the line, the biggest student 
in the whole world, John 
thought,—for was he not the 
captain of the football-team ? 
—stooped and said, ‘‘ Come 
along to recitation with us, 
John-O. You can wear my 
cap and gown!’’ And he 
slipped the black trailing thing 
over John’s shoulders and 
crammed the “‘mortar-board’’ 
tight on his head. And John, 
holding tight to his friend’s 
hand, walked gravely into the 
lecture-room. 

There were more seats than 
he had ever seen in all his life 
before. Perhaps if any one 
had laughed he might have 
been afraid, but the students 
only smiled and nodded at 
him, and the professor at the 
desk—why, he was only 
David’s father, David, who 
lived just at the corner of his 
street! College was not any- 
thing to be afraid of at all! 
So for the long lecture-hour 
John sat and dangled his 
chubby little legs over the side 
of the seat, happy and quiet 
and contented. And when the 








pantry door, they saw some- 
thing which made them both 
ery out in wonder. The door of the wire cage 
was closed, and inside was, not one mouse, but 
seven. 

There was one big mouse, and cuddled close 
up to her were six small mice children that had 
followed the mother into the cage. She had not 
even nibbled the cheese until they were all 
safely inside. 

Strangest of all, the little family was curled 
up in a beautiful nest, made of bits of paper and 
small pieces of string and hairs and a few 
small rags, all nicely woven together into a little 
round bed, as soft and warm as any one could 
wish. 

Where could that nest have come from? When 
the trap was set the night before there had not 
been anything in it but the piece of cheese, that 
was now half-eaten. Not even the little baby 
mice could get out. Who could have brought 
in the things the nest was made of? The chil- 
dren could not tell. After breakfast Mr. 
Arnold said he was going to try to find out. 

He first took the cage back to the pantry and 
set it down on the floor, just where it had been 
all night. He left the pantry door open a little 
way, and placing a chair outside, in the kitchen, 
he sat down where he could see the cage all the 
time; and he told Harry that if he would 
promise not to move once, or even to whisper, 
he could stay with him. 

For a long time they saw nothing except 
the mother mouse and her babies in the trap. 
Then all at once a small gray shadow crept 
out from a corner and ran to the cage. It was 
another mouse; and in his 
mouth he carried a little rag. 

When he reached the cage 
there was a great squealing. 
He stood up on his hind legs 
and pushed the rag through 
the bars, and the mouse inside 
ran over to him and took the 
rag and ran back to her nest 
and patted the rag into place 
in the wall. 

Three times he came. The 
second time he brought a little 
bit of cotton, and afterward a 
small piece of string; and all 
these things the mother mouse 
took when he pushed them into 
the cage, and used them to 
make the nest warmer. 

‘‘Now, children,’? Mr. Ar- 
nold said, ‘‘what shall we do 
with this family of mice? 
We can’t have them running 
round in the pantry, eating and 
soiling our food.’? 

“O father, I know what I 
should like to do with them,’’ 
said Harry. ‘‘I should like to 
take them away off somewhere, 
in the woods, and let them go.’’ 
_ And that was what they did. 
lhe cage was taken to a sunny 
place at the far end of the 
varden. There the door was 
opened and the children went 
away. When they came back 
the cage was empty. Mrs. 
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Mouse had moved her little 
family to the country. 
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A FORMAL CALL. 
By Margaret G. Hays. 


OTHER’S very busy. 
Says she’s got no time at all 
For society vis ting, 
So she sended me to call 
"Stead of herself a-comin’, 
An’ she hopes you're very well. 
I jus’ turned the knob an’ comed in 
‘Cause | couldn’t reach the bell. 
I bringed my baby wif me. 
See, she’s dressed up nice an’ clean. 


She hasn't any teef, so she 
Can’t eat — only ice-cream. 
Well, | must be a-goin’. Hope 
I hasn't stayed too long. 
See, this is jus’ a formal call, 
An’ “longness” would be wrong. 
Mother said if | got asked 
"At | could stay for tea. 
But | don’t know yet if I will. 
Would you, if you was me? 


er tg 
WHEN JOHN WENT TO COLLEGE. 


By Alice Van 


OHN was four and lonesome, and it is a 
J very sad thing to be lonesome and four, 

especially when all the older children have 
gone off to school, and there is no one in the 
neighborhood to play with excepting two-year- 
old Peggy-Across-the-Street! And Saturday 
would not make it much better, for then, even 
if the older children did play with him, they 
would play ‘‘school,’? and school where one 
has to be always the scholar is something like 





being ‘‘it’’ forever in hide-and-seek and tag. 


IGHT at the side of an 


Leer Carrick. 


‘For, you see, John,’’ said his big sister 
Margaret, ‘‘you’ve never been to a truly school 
in your life, so-how could you know enough to 
be teacher? Next year, when you do go, then 
you can take your turn same as the rest.’’ So 
John had to be content with this. 

So John crossed and uncrossed his fat legs 
on the front steps, and wished and wished and 
wished that he was just one little year older. 
Then — No kind fairy came along, but the 
eleven-o’clock bell began to ring, and a line of 


THE GIRAFFE. 
A Newzoo Jingle. 
BY ROBERT SEAVER. 


African farm 


There is standing a towering coconut - palm ; 
And four piles of coconuts, standing close by, 


The farmer had gathered, his needs to supply. 


yield, 


One day the snake came from his hole, as you see, 
And chased a bold monkey up into a tree. 

The others were frightened, and all ran away, 

Till they came to the place where the coconuts lay. 


When the mischievous monkeys came into the field. 


At the side of the farm was a hole in the ground, 
That a snake, seeking housekeeping quarters, had found, 
Where he hoped to grow fat on the food they would 


They seized in their arms all the nuts they could hold, 
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And growing less frightened, and ever more bold, 
They pelted the serpent with might and with main, 
To drive him away to his burrow again. 


Then they laughed with surprise at what they had done, 
And they all scampered back to their feast, every one; 
And you, if you like, may join in the laugh, 

For the snake had become just a spotted giraffe. 








professor stopped speaking, 
and he filed out with the rest 
| of the students, school was over, and the chil- 
| dren were coming home along the wide main 
| street. How they stared when they saw John 
with his cap and gown on! 

At the dinner-table, when John had finished 
|his story, he stopped gravely for a moment. 
Then he said, ‘‘I have been to a truly college! 
| And college is more better than school, ’cause 
| daddy said so! And I’m going to be teacher 
"? 


next Saturday, but you must call me professor ! 


waa 


PUZZLES. 


1. A COMPASS. 
Points of the compass in words of five letters. 
North to Center. A cape onthe coast of Norway. 
Northeast to Center. An island on the coast of 
Ireland. 
East to Center. The 
civilization. 
Southeast to Center. 
| Florida. 
South to Center. A cape on the coast of Formosa. 
Southwest to Center. A sea on the coast of 
Russia. 
West to Center. A cape on the coast of Scotland. 
Northwest to Center. <A river in Africa. 


land of ancient Eastern 





A cape on the coast of 


2. RIDDLE. 
A part of dress for young or old; 
I’m made of silk in stripe or fold. 
And yet I help to stop the cold, 
And what is fragile 1 may hold. 
3. RHOMBOID. 
Across. Aname applied to a flower and a color. 
| A bur used for raising a nap on cloth. Reddish 
brown. An officer in the Pope’s court. A New 
Englander. 
Down. A numeral. A pronoun. Part. To ex- 
to]. A dissertation. The hard outer covering of 
an invertebrate animal. Spare. 
One-half of a turkey. A pro- 
noun. The name of a musical 
sound. 
4. CHARADES. 
1. 
New England climate never was 
my first, 
Though often man has been; 
Necessary is my next, increasing 
thirst ; 
The third implies to sin; 
Dealing in foods, nor the best nor 
worst, 
My whole needs glass nor tin. 


II. 
’Tis sad that all of us my first, 
Since Eve in a garden dwelt; 
For my second, no man’s the 
worst, 
Lest for it too much he has 
felt; 


To be my third is seldom well, 
And costs men time and 
money. 
My a is brilliant—punsters 
ell— 


In shape of pun, quite funny. 
III. 
My first is often at your door, 
Or lies before you on the floor; 
My second you must surely shun 
If faith and honor are to be 


won ; 

My last will bind the broken 
chain 

And join, and make quite whole 
again. 

My whole awriter. Versed is he 

In all the wonders of the bee. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last 

umber. 

1. Washing, George, ton, West, 
more, land, Virginia — George 
Washington, Westmoreland, Vir- 
ginia. 

2. Washington. 

3. 1. O, Rye, on— Orion. 1. 
Eye, ball—eyeball. 111. Fire, fly 
—firefly. 1v. Loom, inn, a, rye 
—luminary. 
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SAN HOUR 


“Keenoh”’ agents make this and more. ‘‘Keenoh’ 
is the great razor sharpener, the only one 










that will hone or strop.‘ L. A. Flinker 
makes $50.00 to $150.00 a week selling it. 
KEENOH CO. 1152 Keenoh Bl. Detroit, Mich. 








> (0 DAYS’ FREE T 


on approval without a cent 
DON’ 
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es 
deposit, freight prepaid. 
PAYAC NP et you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a pair 
DO NOT BUY of tires from any one 
at any price until you receive ovr latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
im bicycle, and have learned our unheard-of 
fm Prices and marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you to 
) ONE CENT write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free, post- d, 
by return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write itnow. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at ha// usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P50, CHICAGO. 


Young F. olk’s Teeth 


need extra care. Take out Dental 
Insurance for later life by the use of 





























COLGATE'S 


DENT@L CREAM | 





Cleans—preserves—polishes 
deliciously and antiseptically. 


Prevents the growth of decay- 
germs, counteracts the effect of 
injurious mouth-acids, and~takes 
care of your gums. 
Just as Colgate’s efficiency acts as a body-guard 
against disease, so its pleasant flavor proves that a 
“ druggy " taste is not necessary in a dentifrice. 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 55 John St., New York 
Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 














This Athletic 








SUSPENDER kez. 


Supports boys’ trousers 
and stockings without 
wrinkling. 

Freedom of circulation 
and quickness in dress- 
ing assured. 

For boys in knee trou- 
sers. Made for girls, also. 








Only 50 
or 
75 cents 


Worth 
double it. 








Dealers replace all de- 
fective pairs. 

Sold by Leading Clothing 

and Department Houses. 
If not, write 


Kazoo Suspender Co., 


Sole Makers, 
sss ~=Kalamazoo, 


at. AA © nD Oh OP 






Mich. 



















there is a stocking with 
a really elastic short ribbed 
top, and of course it’s an 
Iron Clad. 

This new stocking is made of 
combed yarn, with a very elastic 
short ribbed top, double sole and 
high spliced heel. 


No. 76. 
Price 25c. a Pair. 


If your dealer hasn’t them we will 
mail to you, prepaid, on receipt 
of 25c. for each pair. 


State size. 





Not Iron ; but lots of hard wear in them. 


Our booklet will prove a guide to hosiery economy 
for the whole family. Write for free copy to-day. 


‘| peller. 





NATURE @ SCIENCE 











tee Power of Niagara.—In a paper read 
before the Institution of Electrical Engi- 


T | neers at Manchester, England, recently, the 


maximum output of the five power - stations 
at Niagara Falls was stated at 320,000 horse- 
power, distributed over a distance of 150 miles. 
This distance will soon be increased to 250 
miles, and then, said the authors of the paper, 
such a system of distribution will be in opera- 
tion as would, if it were installed in England, 
supply the whole country with the electrical 
energy it required, from one central station. 
c 

ew Balloon Gas.—Recent experiments 
by Dr. W. von Oechelhaiiser, in Germany, 
have resulted in the production from the decom- 
position of ordinary coal-gas in vertical retorts 
of a gas possessing a lifting power of about one 
kilogram (two and one-fifth pounds) per cubic 
meter. The lifting power of lighting-gas has 
been calculated at seven-tenths of a kilogram 
per cubic meter. Compared with hydrogen, 
the new gas has a lifting power of in the pro- 
portion 1,000 to 1,050. A balloon of 1,000 cubic 
meters filled with the new gas would lift 660 
pounds more than the same balloon filled with 
ordinary gas. e 


papeees the Turbine.—Engineers are 
now becoming confident of solving the prob- 
lem of adjusting the speed of the propeller to 
that of the turbine in ocean-going ships, on 
the basis of economical working for each. 
Hitherto the difficulty has been that the turbine 
requires a much higher speed of revolution 
than can be economically applied to the pro- 
Rear-Admiral Melville and Mr. J. H. 
Macalpine have devised a double helical spur- 
gear which, as tested with a 6,000 horse-power 
turbine, seems to offer a practical solution of 
the difficulty. It is pointed out that further 
experiments will be needed in applying such 
a gear to turbines of nearly 70,000 horse-power, 
like those of the giant Mauretania, but hopes 
are entertained of success. When the problem 
is completely solved, it is predicted that the 


cating engine for the propulsion of ships.’’ 





turbine will ‘‘practically wipe out the recipro- 


For the teeth use “‘ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Ade. 


STAMPS (rita sraite"to:; Zotedo, Onto. 

GTAMPS ! nl stan ite tai 
J 

f . 


bargain, 30c.! 1000 mixed foreign, only 20c. List 
ree! Auts. wanted. 60 per ct. L. B. Dover, 8t. Louis, Mo 














Either¥ style with any three letters or figures 


CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 





and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, (iy 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ;Silver Plated, 100 ea., & 


$1.00 a doz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or 

Send design for estimate. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 





, at low prices. 
Catalogue free. 
goo South Ave., Roohester, N.Y. 





RISING SUN 


STOVE 
POLISH 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” and the stove which 
was so attractive when new can be made to look just as much 


an ornament as ever with a little RISING SUN. Don't 


and keeps it so with far fewer applications than any other polish 
ever made, because it stands the heat so much longer than any 
other. That's right ; you can prove it. 

MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass. 

















photo engravings 


of our Garden 


Lettuce; Freedom Tomato 
envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


valuable publications. 
which one of our customers who has had an advance cop 
most complete, concise comprehensive book of its ki 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


title of our 1910 catalogue. It is a book of 200 pages with 700 
pen direct from nature, 8 superb colored and duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. Complete and thorough in every 

it embodies the results of sixty years practical experience. 
We believe it is the best we have ever issued, and the premier 
horticultural publication of the year. 


In addition, 2 orderin; 


A 









from this advertisement will receive a copy 
R 





EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


COUNTS AS CASH 


To secure for our annual catalogue the largest possible circulation, we make 

the following unusual offer td — ~~ oy will — = eae 

was seen, and who encloses len mts (in stamps) we mai e cal e 
send free of e our “ HENDERSO 







IN” COL- 





|, which we consider one of our most 

condensed cultural information of 
“« 

7), SAYS : It is the 













35 & 37 
CORTLANDT ST 
NEW YORK CITY 











yo 
or $9 
guaranteed. 


are known as Ingersolls. 


watch industry. 
confidence. 
stand the wear of years. 


to-night for the first time. 


Trenton Watches. 





Nig. 


» 





COOPER, WELLS & CO., 300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Many, many sorts of hands! 


to Judge a Watch.’’ 


¥. 


Ses 
——— > 


We have published a little book, bound in an embossed cover. 
It contains five facts worth five dollars to any one who is ever 
going to buy another watch. The title of this book is “How 
What is your address? We would like 
to send you a copy with our compliments. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


Lf 
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Fifteen Million Human Hands 


wind Ingersoll Watches every night 


The firm hand of the business 
man, the delicate hand of the artist, the calloused hand of the 
farmer, the gnarled hand of the forester, the nimble hand of the 
stenographer, the little hand of the school-child, the grimy hand 
of the miner, the weathered hand of the sailor, the hand white _ 
with the bleach of the North, the hand browned by the suns of HB 4 
the tropics — these are the hands, fifteen millions of them — which 4 - 

nightly hold and wind the Ingersoll Watches which have earned a 
worthy fame throughout the world. 


Ingersoll Watches are of two general types or grades: first, those for which 
u t Ag $1.00, $1.50 or $2.00; second, those whose price is $5.00, $7.00 
-00. Both grades are durable and accurate timekeepers, every watch being 


The watches of the cheaper grade ($1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, in nickel cases) 
Including the famous Dollar Watch, they are the 
ones which made the Ingersoll business the world’s largest and most important 


The higher-grade watches ($5.00, nickel; $7.00, 10-year gold-filled; $9.00, 
20-year gold-filled) bear the name Ingersoll = Trenton. 
jeweled — elite watches for critical users. 


These are finely 
You can buy either grade with perfect 


All Ingersoll and Ingersoll-Trenton Watches are truthful timers and 
Twelve thousand of them are sold every day. This 
means that twenty-four thousand human hands will wind these honest watches 
And to-morrow and the day after it will be the same. 
Are not these facts enough to make you buy an Ingersoll or an Ingersoll- 
Trenton and carry it with warrantable pride? 


60,000 dealers sell Ingersoll Watches. 
Ask for them anywhere. 


6,000 jewelers sell Ingersoll- 


85 FRANKEL BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 




















































“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are invaluable 
to singers, teachers and clergymen for clearing the 
voice. Contain nothing harmful. [Adv. 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Khodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
Buy 








Eight physicians studying and | 
ayes | 


treating asthma with Dr. 
of Buftalo publish the results of 
their investigations in the Hayes 
Bulletin. Write gor Bulletin Y 103 
to P. HAROLD HA lo, N. 











ees Jamaica (waterfalls), etc.,10¢. 100 dif. Jap. 
N. Zid., etc., Se. A » e 
Stamps. HUSS ar. co., Bt. Louis, Mo. 
Make Money 
Growing Fruit 


in the Northwest 


T= can realize $500 to $1,000 per 
acre per year from apples, pears 
and peaches; $300 to $500 per acre per 
year from berries ; $300 to $600 per acre 
from grapes. Gratifying returns from 
vegetables, grains and alfalfa, also. 

The irrigated lands in Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon reached by the Northern Pacific 
offer you the most profitable opportunities for 
farming and fruit-growing to be found anywhere 
in the United States. 

The prize-winning fruits almost invariably 
come from orchards in the Northwest. The 
climate and the soil are great factors in the 
popularity of this country. People are con- 
stantly buying Northwestern lands. Don't 
delay too long—write to-night for information 
about the State that interests you along 


The Scenic Highway Through the Land of Fortune 


Northern Pacific Railway 


L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration 

Agent, Dept. 28, St. Paul, Minn. 
A. M. , General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul. 

Low one-way Colonist Fares 
effective daily Mar. 1 to April 15. 
Ask for particulars and cont of 
booklet, “Over the Scenic High- 
way in a Tourist Sleeping Car.” 

















SHE QUIT 
BUT IT WAS A HARD PULL. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will put a person 
in such a condition as it did an Ohio woman. She 
tells her own story: 

“TI did not believe coffee caused my trouble, and 
frequently said I liked it so well I would not, and 
could not quit drinking it, but I was a miserable 
sufferer from heart trouble and nervous prostra- 
tion for four years. 

“T was scarcely able to be around, had no energy 
and did not care for anything. Was emaciated 
and had a constant pain around my heart until I 
thought I could not endure it. For months I never 
went to bed expecting to get upin the morning. I 
felt as though I was liable to die any time. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills and the least 
excitement would drive sleep away, and any little 
noise would upset me terribly. I was gradually 
getting worse until finally one time it came over 
me and I asked myself what’s the use of being 
sick all the time and buying medicine so that I 
could indulge myself in coffee? 

“So I thought I would see if I could quit drink- 
ing coffee and got some Postum to help me quit. 
I made it strictly according to directions and I 
want to tell you, that change was the greatest 
step in my life. It was easy to quit coffee because 
I had the Postum which I now like better than the 
old coffee. 

“One by one the old troubles left, until now I 
am in splendid health, nerves steady, heart all 
right and the pain all gone. Never have any more 
nervous chills, don’t take any medicine, can do all 
my housework and have done a great deal besides.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





CURRENT EVENTS 











Hv Damages for a Boycott.—In the | 

United States Circuit Court at Hartford, 
| Connecticut, February 5th, the jury found for | 
the plaintiff in the suit brought by D. E. 
Loewe of Danbury against 200 Connecticut | 
hatmakers. This suit was begun six years ago, 
and arose from the boycotting of the plaintiff, a 





cially the United Hatters of North America. 
The jury ordered actual damages of $74,000 to 





the Sherman antitrust law, triple damages can 


which the defendants are liable is $222,000, 


| besides costs and counsel fees. One of the most | 
important principles involved is the responsi- | 


bility of individual members of labor-unions 
| for the actions of their officers. 

| * 

ine Disasters.— An explosion in the 
main mine of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Colorado, January 31st, 











killed 75 miners. 
; escaped. February ist 35 miners were killed 
and 15 were injured by an explosion in the 
Browder coal-mine near Drakesboro, Kentucky. 
Altogether, during the last three months, 416 
miners have lost their lives in mine disasters 
in the West. ® 

ew Senator.—Fountain L. Thompson, 

who was appointed United States Senator 
from North Dakota, to fill the seat made vacant 
by the death of Senator Johnson, resigned 
February ist; and W. E. Purcell, who had 
been appointed his successor by the Governor 
of North Dakota, was at once sworn in. Mr. 
Purcell, like Mr. Thompson, is a Democrat; 
Senator Johnson was a Republican. 

* 


entral America.—The Second Central 
American Peace Congress, which opened 
its sessions at San Salvador, February 2d, 
adopted resolutions favoring the reduction of 
customs duties on the products of each state, 


| the establishment of the gold standard as the 


basis of the monetary system, and the adoption 
of the metric system as the only legal system 
of weights and measures. Representatives of 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica and Salvador 
composed the congress. 

* 


tip Cause of High Prices of the neces- 
saries of life is to be made the subject of 
special investigation by committees of Congress. 
Everything which in any way is related to the 
question, including the cost of production, the 
profits of the middleman and the retailer, 
the effect of combinations, the charges for 
transportation and the 
effect of the tariff, will 
enter into the investiga- 
tions. e 


_ . C. Lovering 
of Massachusetts, 
Republican, who was serv- 
ing his seventh consecutive 
term in Congress, died at 
Washington, February 4th, 
aged nearly 75. Mr. Lov- 
ering was a large cotton- 
manufacturer. During the Civil War he served 
for a short time as engineer at Fortress Monroe, 











WILLIAM C. LOVERING 














but retired on account of ill health. 


hat-manufacturer, by labor organizations, espe- | 


the plaintiff, but as the suit was brought under | 


| be recovered, so that the whole amount for | 


Only one man in the mine | 
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For Breakfast 
Order 





Ham or Bacon 


Swift’s Premium Ham— 
highest quality—tender—mild 
flavor and always the same. 





Swift’s Premium Bacon— 
most conveniently purchased 
sliced,in sealed glass jars. Each 
piece of equal thinness. When 
prepared—it is delicate—crisp. 

At all Dealers 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 





Minute Tapioca 


ENOUGH TO MAKE ONE PINT. 


Requires No Soaking. Quickly Codked. 


Delicious, aete some, nourishin 

Everybody’ likes it. Minuteman Cook 
k gives 25 receipts for its 

roe grocer’s name for enow gh to make 

1 pint and Minuteman Cook : Free. 

MINvJZ= TAPIOCA COMPANY, 


Swift’s Premium 

















BRADFORD 


Comfort Shoes 


are the “best-fitting and 
best-wearing shoes made. 
Thousands sold by mail. 
Cataloque—showing styles 
Sor men, women and children—JSree. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 


2 West Main Street, Orange, Mass 
K 
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Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Prof. Jesse Beery is ac- 
knowledged to be the rorie’ 8 
master horseman. His - 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing horses and conquer- 
ing horses of all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
every where. 

He is now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
methods to others, His sys- 
tem of Horse Training and 
Colt Breaking opens up a 
most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its 7 le pejperpies. 

Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every- 

- People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have 
horses tamed, trained, cured of habits — to have colts 
broken to harness. A good trainer can always keep 
his stable full of horses. 

ou love travel, here is a chance to see the 
worl flying exhibitions and making large profits. 
You will be surprised to learn + a little it costs to 
get into the Horse-Training profession. 

jrite and Prof. Beery will send you fol particu- 
lars and handsome book about horses—F REE. Address 


| Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
































Always Grown 





Once Grown Many people are now thinking of their 
garden for the coming season. 


you think it would be a great satisfac- 
tion to deal with a house that gives you 


Your Money Back if Not Satisfied ? 


This is what I do. 
make such an offer. 


for 1910 absolutely free. 
If you make a garden this 


1745 Filbert St. 


Certainly Maule’s 
be equal at least to the best, or I could not afford to 
I want to send you my new catalogue 
(The first edition cost $63,000.) 


and my catalogue will be forwarded by return mail. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 


Don’t 


Seeds must 


year send me your address 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper. for all the family. 
r 


Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 


mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Orcer or Ex- 


press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the dress on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
ri) 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





DOUGHNUTS. 


STORY is told some- 

where of an excellently 
brought up child. He was 
guarded with the utmost care 
from everything that could 
possibly harm him. His toys 
were carefully sterilized, and 
so was his mouth several 
times a day. The nursery was built with rounded 
corners, where no germ-laden dust could lie, and 
with a solid floor and composition walls that could 
be washed with an antiseptic solution daily. 

Especially was his food looked after with the 
greatest care. Nothing passed his lips that was 
not down in the diet books as most iunoxious—no 
pork, no pie, no beans even, but only the blandest, 
the most nutritious, and the most digestible of 
foods. 

He grew apace and seemed to thrive, but ~ne 
fatal day he was allowed to go alone to see his 
grandmother. This old lady was of the former 
generation, which knew not germs, and which 
apprehended no tragedy from a good, healthy 
stomach-ache in an active boy, so she fed her 
visitor with pie and jam and two or three big firm 
doughnuts. 

The surprise was too much for the little one’s 
stomach, so abused with mistaken kindness, and 
it was only after many days of anxious watching 
that the doctor could say with assurance that the 
child would live. 

One need not inquire too closely into the truth 
of this story, but true or not, it points a moral, 
for it is with the stomach as it is with the system 
as a whole—it can thrive only by exercise. If 
the stomach is guarded against everything not 
easily digestible, everything that demands of it 
a little hard work, it will never learn to take care 
of the food that will inevitably get into it someway 
and somehow at some time. 

To the perfectly healthy stomach a well-cooked 
doughnut is not even a challenge, but to the 
overcoddled sensitive organ it may be as much a 
danger as would be a rock. 

In this sense the very air is filled with dough- 
nuts. It is not desirable to advocate any Spartan 
system of hardening, but in the physical as well 
as in the moral world it is due to the young to 
prepare and toughen them for the world they are 
in. Every part of the system calls for toil to 
strengthen it. As the mind needs problems, and 
the teeth need fiber, so does the stomach need 
doughnuts, or their equivalent. They need not be 
fed to babes, neither do people set sums to infants 
or give them chops, but those who are wise will 
recognize the hour when it is best that all of these 
should be ventured. 





* @ 


“OLD MRS. PITT.” 


HE preliminary sum with which Mount Hol- 

yoke Seminary was established was the direct 
result of Mary Lyon’s personal work and conta- 
gious enthusiasm. The work once started, says 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell in the American Magazine, 
friends seemed to rise out of the ground. The 
very errors of the founders helped them. 

A member of the committee wanted to call the 
school the Panyynaskean,—‘‘where all the Powers 
of Women are cultivated,’—Seminary. A few 
editors hostile to innovations in women’s educa- 
tion took up the unwieldy word for ridicule, but 
they really did much good. The first contribution 
of five hundred dollars came through a woman 
who had been attracted to the enterprise by the 
attack on the name. 

Mary Lyon was persistent in presenting her 
cause; she rarely took even a stage ride that the 
passengers were not made acquainted with the 
subject. By the end of two years over sixty towns 
had been interested, and enough money pledged 
to begin a building costing fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. How large a part of this sum had come 
directly through the efforts or from the savings of 
hard-working women nobody probably knows. 
Certainly a large part was due to them. 

Mary Lyon was always wary about the impres- 
sion she made in soliciting money, and constantly 
tried to avoid giving the idea that what was called 
“female greatness” was to be encouraged in her 
school. 

There is an amusing example of the clandestine 
methods even women like Catherine and Harriet 
Beecher felt obliged to employ when they wished 
to influence publie opinion. 

One of the Southern States was trying to drive out 
a tribe of Indians by methods which the Beechers 


| felt to be “cruel and unjust.” In 1829 Catherine 
| wrote a letter, published anonymously, and ad- 
| dressed to “Benevolent Women of the United 
States,” in which she expressed her indignation, 
| and suggested that public meetings be held and 
| petitions prepared for Congress. 
| Through the aid of a few women pledged to 
| secrecy this document was scattered over the 
| country. To the great delight of the conspirators, 
| their campaign worked marvelously, and a large 
| public interest was aroused. There was much 
| curiosity about the authorship of the circular. 
| Professor Silliman of Yale said it was “worthy 
| of the elder Pitt,” whereupon Harriet dubbed her 
sister ‘‘Old Mrs. Pitt.” 


*¢ ¢ 


| 
| 
| AN INDESTRUCTIBLE SNAKE. 


NAKES on the pampas of South America 
have many enemies. Burrowing owls feed 
| on them, and so do herons and storks, which kill 
| them with a blow of their javelin beaks. The 
tyrant bird picks up the young snake by the tail, 
| and flying to a branch or stone, uses the reptile as 
a flail until its life is battered out. The large 
| lizard of the pampas, the iguana, is a famous 
| snake-killer. It smites the snake to death with 
its powerful tail. Mr. Hudson, in his “‘Naturalist 
in La Plata,” tells this story: 


One day a friend of mine was riding out, lookin 
after his cattle. One end of his lasso was attachec 
to his saddle, and the remainder of the forty-foot 
line was allowed to trail on the ground. 

The rider noticed a large iguana lying appar- 
ently asleep, and although he rode within a few 
inches, it did not stir. ut no sooner had the 
rider passed than the trailing lasso attracted the 
lizard’s attention. é 

It dashed after the slowly moving oy and 
dealt it a succession of violent blows with its tail. 

When the whole of the lasso, several yards of 
which had been pounded in vain, had passed by. 
the iguana, with uplifted head, gazed after it with 
astonishment. Never had such a wonderful snake 
crossed its path before. 


* © 


“A MITE TOO PRYING.” 


USHBY had many natural advantages and 

beauties, but Mrs. Abner Crane, who was a 
brief sojourner in the place, having been there 
only a matter of ten years or so, never appreciated 
it. “She was aching to get back to Nashuy the 
whole enduring time,” said one of Mrs. Crane’s 
Bushby neighbors, “‘and I was glad to see her go, 
feeling as she did.” 


*‘What was it she didn’t like about Bushby?” 
asked one of the summer residents, curiously. 

“She said she ‘didn’t get the news 0’ the day 
quick enough to suit her,’ ” quoted the neighbor, 
with as near an imitation of Mrs. Crane’s air as 
she could manage. 

“As I said to my Asy, what on earth she wanted 
more than we have in the way 0’ news-spreaders 
here, I don’t know. 

“When you consider that there are five tele- 
yhones in town, a grocery wagon driven by Lucy 
}rant’s boy twice a week, Lucy Grant herself to 
sew for everybody in town by the day, and all 
taking milk from Jed Kimball, I don’t know 
how we could be any better fixed. I call anybody 
that wants more news o’ the day than Bushby folks 
get a mite too prying myself.” 


* ©¢ 
NATURALLY BASHFUL. 


ANY happy marriages have been made on 

short acquaintance, nevertheless, it is unwise 
to recommend very short courtships as a general 
rule. A writer in 7it-Bits relates an instance of 
the extremely brief wooing of a certain English 
maid who had gone to America. One morning 
she appeared before her mistress, and announced 
that she had named the day and would become a 
wife at the end of the week. 


» re you going back home, then?” the lady 
Skea, 
“Oh, no, ma’am; it’s an American gentleman,” 
replied the maid. 

“But,” remonstrated her mistress, “you’ve only 
been here a fortnight.” 

“That’s no matter. He wants the wedding to 
be on Saturday.” 

“But can’t he get him to postpone the marriage 
just a little till I can get another maid?” 

“Well, ma’am, I’d like to oblige = but, ye 
see, I don’t feel well enough acquainted to ask 
him to do that.” 


= 


¢ @ 


THE END OF HER ROPE. 


HE fact that Johnny was to compete for a 

prize for jumping was of little interest to Mrs. 
Halloran, if, indeed, she even knew it; what inter- 
ested her was the train of disaster which accom- 
panied his daily existence. 


“Johnny’s broke the school record!” announced 
Mr. Halloran, triumphantly, through the cloud of 
soapy steam which surrounded Mrs. Halloran and 
the wash-tubs. 

“Well, now, you can tend to that job yourself, 
Mike Halloran,” returned his spouse, arms 
akimbo. “I’ve mended the front gate and the 
back gate, three chairs and a table that he’s broke 
all wid me own hands, but whativer he’s broke a 
school you can look afther, or pay for having it 
done, and save the money on your pipe—an’ that’s 
me last word!” 


* © 


THE TEST. 


REALLY ingenuous waiter is a rare being. 
A reporter of the New York Sun says that he 
found one not long ago, a genial Irishman, frankly 
inclined to converse. The guest sat down and 
frowned over the bill of fare in great perplexity. 
““What’s good to-day?” he inquired of the waiter. 
“Clams, sir,” answered the other, promptly, and 
then, leaning over the table, he added, confiden- 
tially, “they re very good indeed, sir. The waiters 
are eating ‘em themselves.” 


* ¢ 


ONE GLEAM OF JOY. 


OHNNY had two presents at the same time— 

one a diary, which he kept very carefully, and 
the other a pea-shooting pop-gun, which he fired 
indiscriminately on all occasions. 

One day his mother found the following terse 
record in his diary: “Mondy cold and sloppy. 
Toosdy cold and sloppy. ensdy cold and 
sloppy shot Granma.” 
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soda crackers when 
and where you will, 
there is only one way 
by which you can 
absolutely depend on 
their freshness and 
goodness, and that is 
to say 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


By (Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THIS ? 


Dough rises best when made from 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


153 0 OF. 4 Bh.) OL 

In GOLD MEDAL FLOUR dough there are no lumps or dry 
spots. Our process makes all the minute flour particles the 
same size, causing complete and uniform absorption, which is 


most important toa perfect rising. 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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UTSIDE Amos Howland’s little shop 
there was a keen and nipping wind, but 
inside the moisture on his two small 

windows attested the excellent warming abilities 
of his air-tight stove. Amos himself was close 
to the window, examining a pair of boy’s shoes 
by the fast-fading light, while- he took his 
part in the conversation. ‘‘Wa’n’t it Hobart 
Sprague’s boy from Sunny Hill Farm that left 
these?’”’ he asked Captain Lane. 

‘*?'T was so,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘Hecame 
just in that minute you were up in the loft. 
But how’d you know? He fied off so fast you 
couldn’t have ketched sight of him.’’ 

*‘I tell by the way he wears out his shoes,’’ 
‘said Amos. ‘‘He steps just like his ma, and 
always has—right slap down in the middle, 
and that’s where the sole wears thin. There’s 
no shilly-shally about him, no more’n there is 
to his ma, Mary Coombs that was.’’ 

‘*What’s the reason you couldn’t say he takes 
after both his parents?’’ objected Captain 
Lane. ‘‘Fifteen years I’ve lived in this town, 
I haven’t seen any shilly-shally about Hobart 
Sprague.”’ 

‘‘No, you wouldn’t. Hobart’s a first-rate, 
up an’ comin’ man these days,’’ admitted 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





“AS THE STICK BURNS, YOU JUST GIVE IT A SHOVE IN.” 


Amos, ‘“‘but when he married Mary Coombs 
he left considerable to be desired, most folks 
thought. He was clever and willing if you 
got his mind buckled down to anything, but 
his head was up in the clouds a good part o’ 
the time, planning something that never came 
to pass, and he was so forgetful it made him 
appear more shif’less than he really was. 

“By the talk I guess Mary put up with 
considerable during the engagement, and more 
after they were married. He’d get to talking 
at the post-office whilst she was. waiting for 
the yeast-cake, and then go home without it— 
and all such doings. And when the new 
minister came, Parson Goodyear, Hobart was 
worse’n ever. 

“He seemed to think that talking theology 
and settling a couple o’ hundred doctrinal p’ ints 
were of more account than keeping a good 
supply of kindlings and proper stove-wood on 
hand. Mary bore with him real patient ; she’s 
always had a quick tongue, but she never scolded 
him before the neighbors, no matter what he 
did. This that I’m going to tell you leaked 
out through Caroline Green, an old body that 
used to do extra serubbing for Mary—and for 
the minister’s wife. 

“Seems Mary had been telling Hobart for 
three weeks steady that they needed some of 
the wood cut in proper lengths for the parlor 
stove; she reminded him of it day after day, 
and he’d promise, and then forget. Finally 
she said to him one day, ‘Hobart, I sha’n’t 
speak about this again—now you remember 
what I’m saying.’ 

“He promised to attend to it that very day, 
but he stepped down to the store of an errand, 
and met somebody that was well up in the 
news of the world, and he never thought of 
wood again. 

‘Well, about a week after, he said to Mary 
one morning, “The minister’s wife is going 
home to spend a few days with her mother, 
who’s kind of ailing. 
about having him come to supper to-night 2’ 

‘* ‘Have him, by all means,’ Mary told him, 
‘and I’ll do the best I can to give him a good 
supper and make him comfortable.’ 

“* ‘T thought, as ’twas meeting night, and he 


HOW SHE CURED HIM 


BY ELIZABETH L. GOULD 





|couldn’t stay long after, I might ask him to 
come a while before supper,’ suggested Hobart, 
| ‘for there’s one or two points I want to ask 
him about. We could go into the parlor, I 
| thought, and be out of your way.’ 

“*“Certain you could,’ said Mary. ‘You 
| bring him right along with you from afternoon 
| mail. What you going to do now?” 

** ‘T thought I’d sit and look up a little matter 
in the encyclopedia,’ says Hobart, ‘long as 
there’s never any pressing work to be done this 
season of the year.’ 
| ‘Caroline Green was wiping the dishes to 
| help out, and she said Mary’s eyes flashed and 

she opened her mouth; but then she shut it 
again without saying a word, and cleared a 
| Place on the kitchen table for Hobart to rest 
his book. 

“The rest of the story leaked out through 
the minister’s wife. She was built something 
like Mary for disposition, and she maybe had 

| her trials—’t any rate, she had her sympathies, 
| and they leaned toward Mary rather’n Hobart. 
‘‘Seems the minister went home with Hobart 
about five o’clock, and Mary met him at the 
door, smiling as you please. When they’d laid 
off their coats she led the way to the parlor. 

** *There,’ she said, 
opening the door, ‘I 
guess you'll find it’s 
warm enough, and as 
the stick burns, you 
just give it a shove in, 
Hobart; we did not 
happen to have any 
the proper length. 
Now I’ll shut the door 
and leave you men- 
folks to your talk,’ and 
she did. 

‘*There was a kitch- 
en chair in front of the 
little stove that shone, 
all its nickel trimmings 
most like silver; the 
stove door was open, 
and in it, on a grand 
bed of coals, was one 
end of a big stick of 
wood, as much as could 





end resting on the 
chair! 

‘Seems Hobart’s 
face turned red as fire, 
first, and then it got 
pretty white, and he 
clenched his fist; the 
minister laid his hand 
over on Hobart’s arm, 
and he said, ‘You stop 
and think—didn’t she 
have reason, maybe?’ 
Well, the upshot of it was, those two men 
sat there, and shoved the stick in, gradual, 
and did considerable talking—not all theology, 
by any means. And when Mary came to call 
7em to supper, with her eyes shining, but kind 
of red round the edges, and her lips a bit 
trembly,, and her pretty head held a mite 
higher’n usual, the stick was all in the stove, 
and those two gave her an arm each, and beaued 
her out to the table in fine style. 

‘‘Once or twice she started to say something, 
but they wouldn’t give her a chance; they just 
talked on, all subjects from hens to conferences 
they took up, and she got quieted down. And 
the minister said ’twas about the best supper 
he ever ate. 

‘*But two weeks after, Hobart brought a 
written invitation for him and his wife to go 
there for tea, and they passed the evening in 
the parlor with the prettiest fire ever you saw, 
laid of suitable short lengths o’ wood, and 
plenty of em. And I’ve sat before many such 
a fire in that very room myself since. And 
if you were to hunt this town through for a 
prize wood-shed, Sunny Hill Farm’s the place 
you’d find it.’”* 

* 


A COMPLIMENT TO MOLIERE. 


RS. HENDERSON, who is an enthusi- 
astic student of dramatic art, has a habit 
of reciting to the cook or housemaid, 

when no member of the family or friend is 
available, thus contributing to the development 
of the domestics, as well as making tests inter- 
esting to herself of her own progress in her art. 

But on one occasion, when she had called the 
cook into her study and had delivered a passage 
from Moliére, filled with that master’s most 
delightful humor, the result seemed doubtful— 
both as to Jane’s intellectual stimulation and 
Mrs. Henderson’s growth in power. Jane had 
been all attention, and her had remained 





How should you feel | 


quite without expression. 
‘‘Well, Jane, didn’t you enjoy it this time?’’ 
‘*Indeed, that I did!’? was the prompt 
response. ‘‘ But, Mis’ Henderson,’’ — Jane 
colored, but stoutly forced herself to speak the 
truth, wound whom it might,—‘ ‘do you know, 
I could do to keep from laughing 


| it was jest all 
right out !’” 
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go in, and the other | 








Water Supply © for Country Houses, 

No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 


GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


60 cents worth for 10 cents 









protection. Fur- 1 Aster Glant Comet, mixed, 5c. 
nished with Hand ; pol a ge pized, eee ) 
Gasoline or_Elec- i Pecunia, fine, mixed, . : Be. 
tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 1 Mignonettec. sweet, . . be 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. i Coreoteln, misedy x be 

x Drummondi, mixed, le 

UNT-MOSS COMP b St., Boston. 1 Pamey,mixed,... ++ + Be. 
L ANY, 43 So Market - 1 Bachelor Buitons, . . - . Se. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. The above ten packages by mai! postpaid for 10centsin coin, 


| together with our handsome calendar and our profusely illas- 
trated 


e | catalogue for 1910. With the above collection we will 
; A S ubstitute | enclose a certificate worth 26 cents. 





If returned with §1 you may select 
seeds in packages or ounces to the 


value of $1.25. 
J.J. H. Gregory & Sou 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Are You 


Prepared P 


Old Grist Mill 


The Family Beverage 
That’s Better Than Coffee. 


Don’t take our word for it. Try it and find 
out if we are right or not. Old Grist Mill has 
been on the market 15 years and is the only | 
“coffee”’ used in thousands of the best homes. | 
Contains the nutritive properties of wheat and 
other valuable grains. Healthful, delicious, 
satisfying. Any grocer can supply it. 

| 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 

















S your sewing-room properly 
I equipped to handle the spring 

sewing, which will soon be upon 
you? If not, let us send you our 
booklet illustrating the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine —a 
high-grade machine sold at one-half 
the usual purchase price, because we 
ship direct from factory to your home. 


Toothache 


Gum 
not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, r5 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, lic. § 
C. S. Dent & Ce., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 














A postal-card application will bring 
catalogue by return mail, together 
with a special Spring Offer. 


Perry Mason Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE PACKAGE 
IS ALWAYS 

















CHOICE OF FOUR SIZES. 


You can_ buy the famous CABOT’S SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL in the original package, which is always 
yellow, in any of the above sizes. 

Like all good things, it has many imitators. 

Good housewives who would always be on the safe 
side insist upon having the genuine. It pays to do so. 

Sulpho-Napthol can be used as a_germ-killer from 
cellar corner to attic top, and it does kill all germs that 
instigate contagious diseases. 

It can be used in the bath to keep the skin clean, clear, 
soft and white, and always in a healthy condition. " 

Sulpho-Napthol should be used for cuts, bruise or skin 
abrasions as a preventive against the invasion of outside 
disease germs. 

Some dealers sell substitutes. 
make more out of them. 

Their argument is that they can_give you twice the 
quantity for the same price. This looks good to start with, 
but consider the difference in quality. 

For argument’s sake, suppose the substitute is as good as the 
original, as, of course, the imitators claim their products are. 

Then suppose you get twice as much of the imitation as you 
do of the original. 

On the face of it you would seem to save money, but remem- 
ber a _ one r cent. solution of CABOT’S SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL will give satisfactory results. 

It is necessary to use from a ten to twenty per cent. solution 
of substitutes to obtain even the results that the dealers claim 
will prove satisfactory. 

This means that you are, in the end, paying five to ten times 
the price for an imitation. 

The profit, when an imitation is sold, goes to the dealer. The 
loss of efficacy and of money is the purchaser’s. 


Sulpho-Napthol Soap contains sufficient Sulpho- 
Napthol to make it antiseptic, healing, and is posi - 
tively a luxury to its users. 

















They do this because they 



















Bear in mind that there is but one Sulpho-Napthol. When you 
buy it see that you get a package @ represented above. 


SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. | 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


4 TORREY BUILDING 14 MEDFORD. ST BOSTON 
SY: o> 62) a OF ® As 0 See = B On OR ome OF © En o OF. is 0 OD 
$& BROAD ST 


SELLING AGENTS 
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Day and Night 


CAH 





AN ARTISTIC DIVAN by day, occupying little space; a full-sized restful bed 

by night. The Divan is quickly changed into a Bed by the simple process of 
pressing the foot on a lever. A minimum of space required—a maximum of comfort 
afforded. In small bedrooms the use of a Climax is imperative. Size Closed, 27x72 
inches. Size Open, 51x72 inches. 


The frame is of strong steel tubing, with a steel wire fabric, and a double row of 
coiled steel springs to give elasticity and prevent sagging. The Climax is guaranteed 
to support any human weight. 


The surface of the open Bed is absolutely level, and both sections of the hinged 
mattress are of equal thickness—a feature found in no other couch bed. There are no 
humps or hard and uneven places. The entire surface is soft and comfortable. 


A low headboard extends entirely across both sections. This keeps mattress, covers 
and pillows in place, and is a very attractive feature. 


The Couch opens by the pressure of a foot on the lever and automatically locks 
open—firm and rigid. It is closed by pressing the foot on a reverse lever. We make 
hundreds of different couches, but The Climax is unquestionably the most comfortable, 
durable and satisfactory Couch Bed ever built. 


When so desired we make, at a small additional cost, The Climax with a box to hold 
bedding or clothing, fastened immediately beneath the mattress and readily accessible. 


The Climax Couch can be secured from all reliable New England house furnishers. Don’t accept 
anything else. In case you can’t get The Climax in your town, notify us and we will see that you are 
supplied. Write for illustrated descriptive folder of The Climax Couch. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 














